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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 
CHARACTER-HIGH-STRIKES. 


OF all the changes in this changing 

world, nothing has produced a 
greater change than the effects of boil- 
ing-water! Who would have formed 
an idea, when the adventurous Blan- 
chard launched from the cliff to cross 
the Straits of Dover in his aérial car, 
that in the course of a few years we 
should see our vessels stemming the 
dashing wave, propelled by the pow- 
ers of steam, and the whole journey 
from London to Paris performed on 
wheels! But it verifies the old re- 
mark—‘“ There will always be hot 
work between England and France.” 
Aman may now breakfast at Dover, 
dine at Calais, and return back to sup- 
per. For my part, nothing but the 
quickness of the passage can reconcile 
me to the loss of the old Dover bye- 
boats—The hearty hard-featured vete- 
ran of a Captain, with his tough yarns; 
the round-shouldered, easy, accommo- 
dating mate ; the laborious and watch- 
lul crew; and above all, the mingled 
character of the steward, half sailor 
half landsman, with his bottle of por- 
‘erin one hand, bowsing at a rope 
with the other, and the mop tucked 
under his arm. Then, to notice his 
patient endurance amid the calls of 
“Steward, steward !” on one side, and 
Violent abuse on the other. But these 
things have now passed away, and all 
‘vaporated into smoke. ormerly, 


we used to be worried fer half-a-crown 
here, and five shillings there, and all 
that sort of thing—Now:that was just 
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as it should be, for an Englishman 
dearly loves his money (will grumble 
at every item in his bill—find fault 
with every thing out of it) and fight in 
noisy strife for every inch of ground to 
keep it in possession. But in the pre- 
sent day it is drawn out of our pockets 
by commission, without the honour of 
a contest, and we find our cash making 
unto itself wings, without being allow- 
ed the privilege of giving them a clip to 
arrest its flight. Formerly, when @ 
man quitted home to travel, it was 
with the prospect of change in all its 
varieties ; and the incidental difficul- 
ties on the road, as they enhanced the 
pleasures of the journey, were also an- 
ticipated long before setting out. Mod- 
ern improvement has now smoothed 
down all obstructions, and we may 
travel from Dan to Beersheba without 
encountering a single peril. How- 
ever, nothing, in my Opinion, can com~ 
pensate for the bustle, the confusion, 
the hurrying of captains and mates, 
with their anxious faces—the being 
g most smothered with cards on alight- 
iu. pat the Ship Inn or York Hotel,— 
and then we had our choice of per- 
forming the voyage in what vessel and 
with whom we pleased—But now we 
are treated no better than Dilly passen- 
gers (who carry their franks in their 
faces) and must either go by*their boil- 
ing kettles, and be steamed like an 
image on the lid of a china tea-pot, or 
remain athome. It was at the first of 
the Peace, when the whole herd of 
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John Bull’s family were driving to the 
Continent, I rolled. up my guineas, 
(sovereigns were not then in fashion, 
though kings were all the go) in my 
leathern purse, having carefully count- 
ed them first and appropriated each to 
its separate destination. The chaise 
was at the door with four good beasts ; 
not that my haste required leaders, but 
then a pair of additional horses would 
give me an air of importance on the 
road, and obtain more respect than ifa 
coronet had graced the pannel with on- 
ly two. Then, that requisite appen- 
dage, baggage—I have known many a 
traveller who has been chiefly valued 
forthe number of his trunks, though 
probably none of them were more 
than half filled. However, all was 
settled to my mind, the postillions in 
their scarlet jackets mounted, and, to 
use the language of the novel-writers, 
I threw myself intosthe seat and we 
drove off. Oh, the glorious effects of 
peace, how it harmonizes the mind! 
-—I declare, by the time I reached 
Canterbury, the congees and obsequi- 
ousness of the landlords, (this name is 
now degenerated into Proprietors, an- 
other evidence of the ill effects of 
steam on old English customs,) the 
respectful bows and attention of a host 
of waiters, pretty bar-maids, and _hat- 
less hostlers, rendered me in perfect 
good humour with myself and every 
body else, and I began to faney my 
per annum was some hundreds more 
than it actually was. But my guineas, 
—Ah, my poor guineas, one after the 
other, changed colour and became as 
pale as silver, while the rest shivered 
and rattled as if they had been troubled 
with a galloping consumption. But 
the dinner and the wine at the Foun- 
tain !—Well, if a man is to see the 
world, he must pay for the liberty, 
though he get cooped up inthe King’s 
Bench for the remainder of his days. 
The road between Canterbury and 
F well was rather of a sombre east, in- 
viting the mind to solitude; but who 
could reflect, that was going to France! 
Then, the d»shing equipages returning, 
and bowing to the znsides as they pass- 
ed; it might be the Marquis or his 
gentleman ; what did it signify, so that 
the balls on the coronet were right ? 


From Ewell the scenery was beautiful- 
ly picturesque :—the road formed mid- 
way down the side of a lofty hill; the 
meandering stream watering the pas- 
tures and winding through the vale be- 
low (now ornamented with Kersney 
Abbey, the seat of the late John F ; 
Esq., and finely contrasted with the 
humble steeple of the village church) ; 
—the grand descent of the valley in 
front, beyond which the British Chan- 
nel appeared rolling its waves in pride 
and grandeur ;—while in the distance, 
like darkling specks upon the tide, 
just rising from the horizun, the high 
blue land of France was dimly seen ; 
—on the one hand, almost perpendicu- 
larly above the town, the smooth green 
sloping of the battery; and on the left 
the turrets of that hoary castle, framed 
in history—I dearly love to pass an 
hour within its walls, losing myself in 
dreams of former days, and listening to 
the descriptions of Julius Ceesar’s 
sword and all the panoply of the olden 
times, What care I whether they are 
genuine or not, I would not be unde- 
ceived for double their worth. But to 
proceed,—we entered the town and 
rattled down Snargate-street ;_ while 
the phalanx of Touters followed like 
hounds when the game is in view.* 
Out rushed a troop of waiters from the 
Ship, while W , with his powder- 
ed head, or the old lady in her coif 
cap, all kindly stood to take in the 
stranger as he sojourned on the way. 
scarcely was my foot upon the pave- 
ment, when a motley group surrounded 
me, thrusting their cards into my 
hand, “ The fast-sailing «Poll, sir,” 
says one rough tar; “ capital accom- 
modations, would you like to board 
her, sir?” “ The Countess of Elgin, 
sir, belonging to the house of L——, 
commanded by Captain H , is the 
first upon turn, sir,” cried a worthy 
old gentleman, who [ recollected to 
have seen in the same spot in the same 
occupation, as Master of the Minerva, 
twenty years before ; and several oth- 


— 

















* Touters are a kind of mosquito fleet of small 
craft; i.e. men employed to worry passengers 
either to embark in the vessels in whose interes* 
they are employed, or to transport travellers to the 
various inns. Their occupation is extremely im- 
posing. 
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er well remembered faces presented 
themselves tomy view. It brought a 
crowd of recollections across my mind, 
and recalled those scenes which shone 
so cloudlessly and passed away so 
soon. It was one of those hasty snatch- 
es of thought that embodies years in 
the space of minutes: but the noise 
soon dispelled the vision, and it vanish- 
ed amid the cries of “Fast sailing 
Poll,—Countess,—-good accommoda- 
tions,—King George Mail,—-Queen 
Charlotte,—go for the tide,”—and a 
hundred other sounds, all equally har- 
monious. I followed the general plan 
of great travellers, to keep all in sus- 
pense and promise none; so that every 
time I showed my head out at the inn 
door [ was again surrounded, and 
made another collection of cards. How 
delightful to walk upon the cool mar- 
gin of the purple wave, and contem- 
plate the weather-beaten face of the 
hardy Hoveller,—to watch his stolen 
and suspicious glances while pretend- 
ing to look througk his glass at the dis- 
tant sal; and when the roaring bil- 
lows are dashing their white foam upon 
ihe beach, to see him launch through 
the raging surge to aid the vessel in 
distress. A more stigmatized, yet 
useful, body of men never existed. 
What, though they may dabble a 
little now and then ina few contra- 
brand articles, (as which of us has 
not )—but there—there—that’s a for- 
bidden subject—and the least said 
about it the better. Who ever has 
mounted to the height of that famed 
cliff where Shakspeare wooed the tra- 
gic Muse, without feeling some portion 
of Parnassian elevation? ‘To listen 
to the whispering of the little azure 
wave as it chafes the yellow strand be- 
low—to taste the only unadulterated 
thing we can now enjoy, the pure clear 
alr of heaven—to look with shuddering 
instinct over the steep precipice, and 
then turn to the green slope descending 
to the valley—But let us get to the Pier 
heads, and that rendezvous for pilots 
and for news—the Cross Wall. Of 


all characters these are the most readi- 
ly known; and it is remarkable, that 
though but a few miles separate the 
towns, the Deal and Dover pilots are 
peculiarly distinguished from each oth- 
er. The former, with their long-tail, 
broad-flapped coats, apparently cut 
from the same piece of cloth and cast 
by the same manufacturer ; then they 
have an indolent slouch in their gait, 
as if they had nothing to do and 
fifty to help them, wrangling together 
all day long, but in the evening assem- 
bling at the Star, or elsewhere, over 
their glass of grog, as amicable as ever. 
The Dover pilots are more improved 
in their manners and appearance ‘Spr: 
bably the effects of steam ;) the fashion- 
able cut is superseding the old style of 
dress, and the honest bluntness of the 
“ aunciente pilote,” is refined into mo- 
dern politeness and genteel deportment, 
But, take them for all in all, when we 
consider the extent of property and 
number of lives committed to their 
charge, and the comparative few cases 
of loss, we must acknowledge them to 
be a valuable and respectable class of 
the community. Their wives—but 
we must not meddle with them—be- 
sides the flag is up, and [ shall barely 
have time to clear my baggage and get 
on board—* When Greek meets Greek, 
then comes the tug of war.” Searce- 
ly had my trunk undergone examina- 
tion, than they were handled by men 
belonging to the various packets, and 
we bid fair togo to Calais in different 
vessels, till I determined to take my 
passage with my worthy old friend in 
the Countess; but as from ladder to 
ladder* may make the subject of ano- 
ther communication, I shall shove off 
from the Pier and close the present, 
with a hope that it will Gad a corner in 
your Gazette, in which case you shall 
again hear from Yours, &c. &c. 
Humpurey Fer, 


Currier and Tanner. 





* The ladders by which the Packets are boarded 


at Dover and ar ad 





ANECDOTE OF NELSON. 


At Yarmouth, the Wrestlers’ Inn is more 
celebrated for the jeu d’esprit of the immor- 
tal Nelson than any thing else ; whe, when 
es landlord requested permission to call it 
Nelson's Hotel, and place his Lordship’s 


arms over the door, gave him full permis- 
sion to do the former, suggesting at the 
same time the omission of the latter cer- 
emony, on the ground that he had no arms 
to spare, 
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THE PIRATE'S TREASURE: 


(Lond. 


AFTER many months of anxious 

and painful expectancy, I at 
length succeeded in obtaining my ap- 
pointment to the situation I had so ar- 
dently wished for. Despairing at my 
apparent want of success, I had given 
up all hopes, and had engaged to go 
servant in the Clydesdale to the East 
Indies, when the favourable result of 
my friend’s exertions changed the as- 
pect of my affairs. My instructions 
set forth the necessity of my being at 
Surinam by a certain day, otherwise I 
should be too late to join the corps to 
which I was appointed, which, on the 
ceding up of the place to the Dutch, 
was to proceed to Canada. As it 
wanted only two months of that pggiod, 
it became necessary to inquifMfor 
some vessel without loss of time. v- 
ing up my engagement with the Cl ¥Wes- 
dale, I proceeded to the harbour, and 
after a toilsome search, succeeded in 
discovering a ship chartered by a Glas- 
gow company lying ready at the west 
quay, and to sail with that evening’s 
tide. While I stood examining the 
vessel from the pier, two sailors, who 
seemed to be roaming idly about, 
stopped, and began to converse by my 
side. 

“© Has the old Dart got all her hands, 
Tom !” said the one, “that she has 
her ensign up for sailing ? They say 
she is sold tothe lubberly Dutchmen 
now—what cheer to lend her a band 
out, and get our sailing-penny for a 
glass of grog?” “No, no3;_ bad 
cheer!” replied the other; “ mayhap 
I didn’t tell you that I made a trip in 
her four years ago; and a cleaner or a 
livelier thing is not onthe water! But 
there isa limb of the big devil in her 
that is enough to cause her to sink to 
the bottom. It was in our voyage out 
that he did for Bill Burnet with the 
pump sounding-rod, because thie little 
fellow snivelled a bit, and was not han- 
dy to jump when he was ordered aloft 
to set the fore-royal. It was his first 
voyage, and the boy was mortal afraid 
to venture; but the Captain swore he 
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would make him, and in his passion 
took him a rap with the iron-rod, and 
killed him. When he saw what he 
had done, he lifted, and hove bim over 
the side; and many a long day the 
men wondered what had become of 
little Bill, for they were all below at 
dinner, and none but myself saw the 
transaction. It was needless for me to 
complain, and get him overhauled, as 
there were no witnesses ; but I left the 
ship, and births would be scarce before 
I would sail with him again.” 

Knowing what tyrants shipmasters 
are in general, and how much their 
passengers’ comfort depends on them, 
I was somewhat startled by this piece 
of information respecting the temper of 
the man I purposed to sail with. But 
necessity has no law! The circum- 
stance probably was much misre- 
presented, and, from a simple act of 
discipline, exaggerated to an act of wan- 
ton cruelty. But be that as it might— 
my affairs were urgent. There was 
no other vessel forthe same port—I 
must either take my passage, or run 
the risk of being superseded. The 
thing was not be thought of ; so I went 
and secured my birth. As my prepara- 
tions were few and trifling, I had every 
thing arranged, and on board, just as 
the vessel was unmooring from the 
quay. During the night we got down 
to the Clock light-house, and stood off 
and on, waiting for the Captain, who 
had remained behind to get the ship 
cleared out at the Custom House. 
Soon afterwards he joined us, and the 
pilot leaving us in the return-boat, we 
stood down the Forth under all our 
canvass. 

For four weeks we had a quick and 
pleasant passage. ‘The Dart did not 
belie her name 3 for, being American- 
built, and originally a privateer, she 
sailed uncommonly fast, generally 
running at the rate of twelve knots an 
hour. 

As I had expected, Captain Mahone 
proved to be, in point of acquirements, 
not at all above the common run of 
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shipmasters. He was haughty and 
overbearing, and domineered over the 
crew with a high hand; in return for 
which, he was evidently feared and 
detested by them all. He had been 
many years in the West Indies; part 
of which time he had ranged as com- 
mander of a privateer, and had, be- 
tween the fervid suns of such high lati- 
tudes and the copious use of grog, be- 
come of arich mahogany colour, or 
something between vermillion and the 
tint of a sheet of new copper. He 
was a middle-sized man ; square built, 
with a powerful muscular frame. His 
aspect naturally harsh and forbidding, 
was rendered more so by the sinister 
expression of his left eye, which had 
been nearly forced out by some acci- 
dent—and the lineaments of his coun- 
tenance expressed plainly that he was 
passionate and furious in the extreme. 
{In consequence of this, I kept rather 
distant and aloof; and, except at 
meals, we seldom exchanged more 
than ordinary civilities. 


By our reckoning, our ship had now 
got into the latitude of the Bermudas, 
when one evening, at sun-set, the wind, 
which had hitherto been favourable, 
fell at once into a dead calm. The 
day had been clear and bright; but 
now, huge masses of dark and conical- 
shaped clouds began to tower over 
each other in the western horizon, 
which, being tinged with the rays of 
the sun, displayed that lurid and deep 
brassy tint so well known to mariners 
as the token of an approaching storm. 
All the sailers were of opinion that we 
should have a coarse night; and every 
precaution that good seamanship could 
suggest was taken to make the vessel 
snug before the gale came on. The 
oldest boys were sent up to hand and 
send down the royal and top-gallant 
sails, and strike the masts, while the 
top-sails and stays were close-reefed. 
These preparations were hardly ac- 
complished, when the wind shifted, 
and took us a-back with such violence 
as nearly to capsize the vessel. The 
ship was put round as soon as possi- 
ble, and brought-to till the gale should 
fall: while all hands remained on deck 
in case of any emergency. About ten, 
in the interval of a squall, we heard a 
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gun fired as a signal of distress. The 
night was as black as pitch; but the 
flash showed us that the stranger was 
not far to leeward: so, to avoid drifting 
on the wreck during the darkness, the 
main-top-sail was braced round, and 
filled, and the ship hauled to wind- 
ward. In this manner we kept alter- 
nately beating and heaving-to as the 
gale rose or fell till the morning broke, 
when, through the haze, we perceived 
a small vessel with her masts carried 
away. As the wind had taken off, the 
Captain had gone to bed: so it was 
the mate’s watch on deck. The steers- 
man, an old grey-headed seaman, nam- 
ed James Gemmel, proposed to bear 
down and save the people, saying he 
had been twice wrecked himself, and 
knew what it was to be in such a situa- 
tion. As the Captain was below, the 
mate was irresolute what to do; being 
aware that the success of the specula- 
tion depended on their getting to Suri- 
nam before it was given up: how- 
ever, he was at length persuaded— 
the helm was put up, and the ship bore 
away. 

As we neared the wreck, and were 
standing by the. mizen shrouds with 
our glasses, the Captain came up from 
the cabin. He looked up with aston- 
ishment to the sails, and the direction 
of the vessel’s head, and, in a voice of 
suppressed passion, said, as he turned 
to the mate, “ What is the meaning of 
this, Mr. Wyllie? Who has dared to 
alter the ship’s course without my 
leave—when_ you know very well that 
we shall hardly be in time for the mar- 
ket, use what expedition we may ?” 
The young man was confused by this 
unexpected challenge, and stammered 
out something about Gemmel having 
persuaded him. ‘Jt was me, Sir!” 
respectfully interfered the old sailor, 
wishing to avert the storm from the 
mate ; “I thought you wouldn’t have 
the heart to leave the wreck and these 
people to perish, without lending a 
hand to save them! We should be 
neither Christians nor true seamen to 
desert her, and » «Damn you 
and the wreck, you old canting rascal ! 
do you pretend to stand there and 
preach to me?” thundered the Cap- 
tain, his fury breaking out, “ [ll teach 
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you to disobey my orders !—I’ll give 
you something to think of !” and seiz- 
ing a capstan-spar which lay near him, 
he hurled it at the steersman with all 
his might. ‘The blow was effectual— 
ene end of it struck him across the 
head with such force as to sweep him 
in an instant from his station at the 
wheel, and to dash him with violence 
against the lee-bulwarks, where he lay 
bleeding, and motionless. “ Take that, 
and be damned !” exclaimed the wretch, 
as he took the helm, and sang out to 
the men,—“ Stand by sheets, and bra- 
ces—hard a-lee—let go!” In a twink- 
ling the yards were braced round, and 
the Dart, laid within six points of the 
wind, was flying through the water. 


Meanwhile Gemmel was lying with- 
out any one daring to assist him; for 
the crew were so confounded that they 
seemed quite undetermined how to act. 
I stepped to him, therefore, and the 
mate following my example, we lifted 
himup. As there was no appearance 
of respiration, I placed my hand on 
his heart—but pulsation had entirely 
ceased—the old man was dead. . The 
bar had struck him directly on the tem- 
poral bone, and had completely frac- 
tured that part of the scull. 

“He is a murdered man, Captain 
Mahone!” said I, laying down the 
body, “murdered without cause or 
provocation.” “None of your re- 
marks, Sir!” he retorted; “ what the 
devil have you to do with it? Do you 
mean to stir up my men to mutiny? 
Or do you call disobeying my orders 
no provocation ? I'll answer it to those 
who have a right to ask ; but till then, 
let me see the man who dare open his 
mouth to me in this ship.” “I prom- 
ise you,” returned I, “that though 
you rule and tyrannise here at present, 
your power shall have a termination, 
and you shall be called to account for 
your conduct in this day’s work—rest 
assured that this blood shall be requir- 
ed at your hands, though you have hi- 
therto escaped punishment for what 
has stained them already.” This al- 
lusion to the murder of little Bill Bur- 
net seemed to stagger him considera- 
bly—he stopped short before me, and, 
while his face grew black with sup- 
pressed wrath and fury, whispered, 
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“JT warn you again, young man! to 
busy yourself with your own matters 
—meddle not with what does not con- 
cern you; and belay your slack jaw, 
or, by ! Rink Mahone will finda 
way to make it fast for you !”” He then 
turned round, and walked forward to 
the forecastle. 

During this affray no attention had 
been paid to the wreck, though the 
crew had set up a yell of despair on 
seeing us leave them. Signals and 
shouts were still repeated, and a voice, 
louder in agony than the rest, implor- 
ed our help for the love of the blessed 
Virgin ; and offered riches and abso- 
lution to the whole ship’s company if 
they would but come back. ‘The Cap- 
tain was pacing fore and aft without 
appearing to mind them, when, as if 
struck with some sudden thought, he 
lifted his glass to his eye—seemed to 
hesitate—walked on—and then, all at 
once changing his mind, he ordered the 
vessel again before the wind. 

On speaking the wreck, she proved 
to be a Spanish felucca from the island 
of Cuba, bound for Curacoa, on the 
coast of the Caraccas. As they had 
lost their boats in the storm, and could 
not leave their vessel, our Captain low- 
ered and manned our jolly-boat, and 
went off to them. 

After an absence of some hours he 
returned with the passengers, consist- 
ing of an elderly person in the garb of 
a catholic priest, a sick gentleman, a 
young lady, apparently daughter of the 
latter, and a female black slave. With 
the utmost difficulty, and writhing un- 
der some excruciating pain, the invalid 
was got on board and carried dowa to 
the cabin, where he was laid on a bed 
on the floor. To the tender of my 
professional services the invalid return- 
ed his thanks, and would have declined 
them, expressing his conviction of be- 
ing past human aid, but the young la- 
dy, eagerly catching at even a remote 
hope of success, implored him with 
tears to accept my offer. On exami- 
nation I found his fears were but too 
well grounded: In his endeavours to 
assist the crew during the gale he had 
been standing near the mast, part of 
which, or the rigging, having fallen on 
him, hadsdislocated several of his ribs, 














and injnred his spine beyond remedy. 
All that could now be done was to af- 
ford a little temporary relief from pain, 
which I did; and leaving him to the 
care of the young lady and the priest, I 
left the cabin. 

On deck I found all bustle and con- 
fusion. The ship was still lying-to, 
and the boats employed in bringing the 
goods out of the felucca, both of which 
were the property of the wounded gen- 
tleman. The body of the old man, 
Gemmel, had been removed somewhere 
out of sight ; no trace of blood was vi- 
sible, and Captain Mahone seemed de- 
sirous to banish all recollections both 
of our quarrel and its origin. 


As the invalid was lying in the ca- 
bin, and my state-room occupied by 
the lady and her female attendant, I 
got a temporary birth in the steerage 
made up for myself forthe night. I 
had not long thrown myself down on 
my cot, which was only divided from 
the main-cabin by a bulk-head, when 
I was awakened by the deep groans of 
the Spaniard. The violence of his 
pain had again returned, and between 
the spasms I heard the weeping and 
gentle voice of the lady soothing his 
agony, and trying to impart hopes and 
prospects to him, which her own hys- 
terical sobs told plainly she did not her- 
self feel. The priest also frequently 
joined, and urged him to confess. To 
this advice he remained silent for 
awhile; but at length he addressed the 
lady: “ The Padre says true, Isabella ! 
Time wears apace, and I feel that I 
shall soon be beyond its limits, and 
above its concerns! But ere I go, I 
would say that which it would impart 
peace to my mind to disclose—I would 
seek to leave you at least one human 
being to befriend and protect you in 
your utter helplessness. Alas! that 
Diego di Montaldo’s daughter should 
ever be thus destitute ! Go !. my love! 
I would be alone a little while with the 
father.” An agony of tears and sobs 
was the only return made by the 
poor girl, while the priest with gentle 
violence led her into the state-room. 

“ Now,” continued the dying man, 
“listen to me while I have strength. 
You have only known me as a mer- 
chant in Cuba; but such T have not 
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been always. Mine is an ancient and 
noble family in Catalonia; though T 
unhappily disgraced it, and have been 
estranged from it long. I had the mis- 
fortune to have weak and indulgent 
parents, who idolized me as the heir of 
their house, and did not possess resolu- 
tion enough to thwart me in any of my 
wishes or desires, however unreasona- 
ble. My boyhood being thus spoiled, 
it is no matter of wonder that my 
youth should have proved wild and 
dissolute. My companions were as 
dissipated as myself, and much of our 
time was spent in gambling and other 
extravagances. One evening at play 
I quarrelled with a young nobleman of 
high rank and influence; we were 
both of us hot and passionate, so we 
drew on the spot and fought, and I had 
the misfortune to run him through the 
heart and leave him dead. Not darin 

to remain longer at home, I fled in dis- 
guise to Barcelona, where I procured a 
passage in a vessel’ for the Spanish 
Main. On our voyage we were taken 
by buccaneers; and, the roving and 
venturous mode of life of these bold 
and daring men suiting both my incli- 
nation and finances, I agreed to make 
one of their number. For many months 
we were successful in our enterprises : 
we ranged the whole of these seas, and 
made a number of prizes, some of 
which were rich ships of our own colo- 
nies. In course of time we amassed 
such a quantity of specie as to make us 
unwilling to venture it in one bottom ; 
so we agreed to hide it ashore, and di- 
vide it on our return from our next ex- 
pedition. But our good fortune forsook 
us this time. During a calm the boats 
of the Guarda-costa came un us, over- 
powered the ship, and made all the 
crew, except myself and two others, 
prisoners. We escaped with our boat, 
and succeeded in gaining the island of 
Cuba, where both of my comrades died 
of their wounds. Subsequent events 
induced me to settle at St. Juan de 
Buenavista, where I married, and as a 
merchant prospered and became a rich 
man. But my happiness lasted not! 
My wife caught the yellow fever.and 
died, leaving me only this one child. 


I now loathed the scene of my depart- 


ed happiness, and felt all the longings 
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of an exile to revisit my native coun- 
try. For this purpose I converted all 
my effects into money; and am thus 
far on my way to the hidden treasure, 
with which I intended to return to 
Spain. But the green hills of Catalo- 
nia will never more gladden mine 
eyes! My hopes and wishes were 
only for my poor girl. Holy father ! 
you know nota parent’s feelings—its 
anxieties and its fears! The thoughts 
of leaving my child to the mercy of 
strangers ; or, it may be, to their bar- 
barities, in this lawless country, is far 
more dreadful than the anguish of my 
personal sufferings. With you rests 
my only hope. Promise me your pro- 
tection towards her, and the half of all 
my wealth is yours.” 

“ Earthly treasures,” replied the 
priest, “avail not with one whose de- 
sires are fixed beyond the little hand- 
ful of dust which perisheth—my life is 
devoted to the service of my Creator ; 
and the conversion of ignorant men, 
men who have never heard of his sal- 
vation. _ On an errand of mercy came 
I to this land ; and if the heathen re- 
ceive it, how much more a daughter of 
our most holy church? JI, therefore, 
in behalf of our community, accept of 
your offer, and swear on this blessed 
emblem to fulfil all your wishes to the 
best of my poor abilities.” 

“ Enough, enough!” said Montal- 
do, “I am satisfied! Among that 
archipelago of desert islands, known 
by the name of the Roccas, situated on 
the coast of the province of Venezuela, 
in New Granada, there is one called 
the Wolf-rock: it is the longest and 
most northern of the group, and lies 
the most to seaward. At the eastern 
point, which runs a little way into the 
sea, there stands an old vanilla, blasted 
and withered, and retaining but a sin- 
gle solitary branch. On the eve of the 
festival of St. Jago the moon will be at 
her full inthe west. At twenty mi- 
nutes past midnight she will attain to 
her highest latitude in the heavens, 
and then the shadow of the tree will 
be thrown due east. Watch till the 
branch and stem unite and form only 
one line of shade—mark its extremity 
—for there, ten feet below the surface, 
the cask containing the gold is buried. 


That gold, father, was sinfully got; 
but fasts and penances have been done, 
masses without number have been said, 
and I trust that the blessed Virgin has 
interceded for the forgiveness of that 
great wickedness! I have now con- 
fessed all, and confide in your promise ; 
and as you perform your oath, so will 
the blessing or curse of a dying man 
abide with you. I feel faint, dying. 
Oh! let me clasp my child once more 
to my heart before | ad 


flere the rest of the sentence became 
indistinct from the death-rattle in his 
throat. I leaped off my cot, and 
sprang up the hatchway, and had my 
foot on the top of the companion-lad- 
der, when a piercing shriek from be- 
low making me quicken my steps, I 
missed my hold, and fell on some per- 
son stationed on the outside of the ca- 
bin door. The person, without utter- 
ing a single word, rose and ascended 
the steps; but as he emerged into the 
faint light which still lingered in the 
horizon, I fancied that I could distin- 
guish him to be the Captain. On my 
entering, I found the Spaniard dead, 
and his daughter lying in a state of in- 
sensibility by his side; while the fe- 
male slave was howling and tearing 
her hair like one in a phrenzy. ‘The 
priest was entirely absorbed in his de- 
votions ; so, without disturbing him, I 
lifted the lady and bore her into the 
state-room. ‘The greater part of the 
night was passed in trying to restore 
her tosensation. Fit after fit followed 
each other in such quick succession 
that I began to apprehend the result ; 
but at length the hysterical paroxysm 
subsided, and tears coming to her re- 
lief, she became somewhat compos- 
ed, when I left her in charge of her 
attendant. 

The next day was spent in taking 
out the remainder of the felucca’s cargo. 
There seemed now no anxiety on the 

Japtain’s part to proceed on his voy- 
age—he appeared to have forgot the 
necessity, expressed on a former occa- 
sion, of being in port within a limited 
time. He was often in a state of ine- 
briety ; for the wine and spirits of the 
Spaniards were lavishly served out to 
the whole ship’s company, with whom 
be also mixed more; and banished 











that haughtiness of bearing which had 
marked his conduct hitherto. 

In the evening the body of Don Di- 
ego was brought upon deck, where his 
crew, under the superintendence of the 
priest, prepared it for its commitment 
tothe deep. ‘The corpse was, as is 
usual in such cases, wrapped up in the 
blankets and sheets in which it had 
Jain, and a white napkin was tied over 
the face and head. In its right hand, 
which was crossed over the breast, was 
placed a gold doubloon. Its left held 
a small bag containing a book, a ham- 
mer, and a candle, while on the bo- 
som was laid the little crucifix worn 
by the deceased. It was next envel- 
oped in a hammock, with a couple of 
eight-pound shots, and a bag of ballast 
at the feet to sink it—the hammock 
was then carefully and closely sewed 
up, and the whole operation finished 
by leaving the sail-needle thrust trans- 
versely through the nose. At mid- 
night the vessel was hove-to, and all 
the ship’s company assembled at the 
lee-gangway. ‘The Spaniards and ne- 
groes bore each a burning torch in his 
hand; the blaze of which, as they 
held them elevated above their heads, 
cast a strange and fearful light through 
the deep darkness, and illumined the 
ocean far and wide with a supernatural 
refulgency. When all was ready, the 
priest, accompanied ‘by Isabella, came 
up from the cabin, and the Spaniards 
lifting up the body, carried it forward 
to the waist, where one of the ship’s 
gratings had been put projecting over 
the side, and on this the corpse was 
laid, and its feet to the water. Around 
this the torch-bearers formed a circle, 
and the priest, standing at the head, 
beyan the funeral service for the dead 
atsea. The wind had now subsided 
lito a gentle breeze; and nothing dis- 
turbed the profound silence of the 
Crew during mass, save the slight 
Splashing of the waves against the 
Windward side of the ship,and the deep- 
drawn, convulsive sobs of the young 
lady as she stood, enveloped in her 
Mantillo, in the obscurity of the main- 
rigging. Mass being concluded, the 


priest solemnly chaunted the funeral 
anthem ;—“ May the angels conduct 


18 -ATHENEUM vou. 1. 2d series. 
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thee into Paradise ; may the martyrs 
receive thee at thy coming ; and may- 
est thou have eternal rest with Laza- 
rus, who was formerly poor!” He 
then sprinkled the body with holy wa- 
ter, and continued :—* As it hath 
pleased God to take the soul of our 
dear brother here departed unto him- 
self, we, therefore, commit his body to 
the deep, in the sure and certain hope 
of a joyful resurrection on that day 
when the sea shall give up its dead. 
Let him rest in peace!” The Span- 
iards responded “ Amen!” and the 
priest repeating, “‘ Mays his soul, and 
the soul of all the faithful departed, 
through the mercy of God, rest in 
peace—Amen !” made the sign of the 
cross; andthe bow-chaser, which had 
been loaded and made ready for the 
occasion, firing, the end of the grating 
was gently elevated, and the corpse 
heavily plunged into the water. The 
waves parted, heaving and foaming 
round the body as it disappeared,— 
when to our horror and astonishment 
we beheld it, the next minute, slowly 
return to the surface, deprived of the 
canvass covering in which it had been 
sewed. The dead man came up as he 
had gone down, in an upright position, 
and floated a little time with his back 
to the vessel; but the motion of the 
water turned him round by degrees till 
we distinctly saw his face. The head 
was thrown back, and the eyes wide 
open ; and under the strong stream of 
light poured on them from the torches, 
they seemed to glare ghastly and fear- 
fully upwards. His grey hairs, long 
and dishevelled, floated about his face, 
at times partially obscuring it; and 
one arm, stretched forth, and agitated 
by the action of the waves, appeared 
as if in the act of threatening us. When 
the first burst of horror had subsided, I 
caught hold of Isabella to prevent her 
seeing the body, and was leading her 
off, when some of the men, lowering 
their torches from the main-chains, 
whispered that it was the murdered 
man, old James Gemmel. The Cap- 
tain had been hitherto looking on with 
the rest without having apparently re- 
cognized him; but when the name 
struck his ear, he shrunk back and in- 
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voluntarily exclaimed, “ It’s a lie—it’s 
an infamous lie! Who dares to say 
he was murdered? He went over- 
boardtwo days ago? But don’t let him 
come on board: for God’s sake keep 
him down, or he’ll take us all with him 
to the bottom. Will nobody keep him 
down? Will nobody shove him off? 
Helm a-lee!” he bawled out, wav- 
ing to the steersman; but the man had 
deserted his post, eager to see what was 
going on; he, therefore, ran to the 
wheel himself, and again issued his 
commands, “ Let go the main top-sail 
weather braces, and bring round the 
yard! Letthem go,I say!” His or- 
ders were speedily executed. The ves- 
sel gathered way, and we quickly shot 
past the body of the old man. 


For several days after this, we pur- 
sued our course witha favourable wind, 
which drove us swiftly forward on our 
voyage. The Captain now kept him- 
self constantly intoxicated, seldom made 
bis appearance in the cabin, but left us 
altogether to the care of the steward. 
All subordination was now at an end 
—his whole time was spent among the 
seamen, with whom he mixed familiar- 
ly, and was addressed by them without 
the slightest portion of that respect or 
deference commonly paid to the Cap- 
tain of the vessel. ‘The appearance of 
the men, also, was much altered. From 
the careless mirth and gaiety and the 
characteristic good-humour of sailors, 
there was now a sullenness and gloom 
only visible. A constant whispering 
—a constant caballing was going on— 
a perpetual discussion, as if some de- 
sign of moment was in agitation, or 
some step of deep importance was 
about to be taken. All sociality and 
confidence towards each other were 
banished. In place of conversing to- 
gether in a body, as formerly, they 
now walked about in detached parties, 
and among them the boatswain and 
carpenter seemed to takean active lead. 
Yet, in the midst of all this disorder, s 
a few of our own crew kept themselves 
separate, taking no share in the gene- 
ral consultation; but from the anxiety 
expressed in their countenances, as 
well as in that of the mate, I foresaw 
some storm was brooding, and about to 
burst on our heads. 
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Since Montaldo’s death, Isabella 
had been in the habit of leaving her ca- 
bin after sun-set, to enjoy the coolness 
of the evening breeze; and in this she 
was sometimes joined by the priest, 
but more frequently was only attended 
by her slave. One evening she came 
up as usual, and after walking back 
and forward on deck till the dews be- 
gan to fall, she turned to go below: 
but just as we approached the com- 
panion-way, one of the negroes, who 
now, in the absence of all discipline, 
lounged about the quarter-deck with- 
out rebuke, shut down the head, and 
throwing himself on it, declared that 
none should make him rise without the 
reward of a kiss. ‘This piece of inso- 
lence was received with an encourag- 
ing laugh by his fellows, and several 
slang expressions of wit were uttered, 
which were loudly applauded by those 
around. Without a word of remon- 
strance, Isabella timidly stooped, and 
would have attempted getting down 
the ladder without disturbing the slave; 
when, burning with indignation, I seiz- 
ed the rascal by the collar, and pitched 
him head foremost along the deck. In 
an instant he got on his legs, and pull- 
ing a long clasp-knife out of his pock- 
et, with a loud imprecation he made to- 
wards me. All the other negroes like- 
wise made a motion to assist him, and 
I expected to be assailed on all hands, 
when the mate interfered, and laying 
hold of the marlin-spike, which I had 
caught up to defend myself, pushed me 
back, as he whispered, “ Are you mad, 
that you interfere? For heaven’s 
sake, keep quiet, for I have no author- 
ity over the crew now!” And he 
spoke the truth; for the negro, bran- 
dishing his knife, and supported by his 
comrades, was again advancing, when 
the hoarse voice of the boatswain, as he 
ran to the scene of action, arrested his 
progress. 

“ Hallo! you there, what’s the 

squall for? Avast, avast, Mingo! 
off hands is fair play—ship that blade 
of yours, or I'll send my fist through 
your ribs, and make day-light shine 
through them in a minute.” I related 
the behaviour of the negro, and was 
requesting him to order the slaves for- 
ward, when I was cut short with— 








“ There are no slaves here,young man ! 
we are all alike free in a British ship. 
But damn his eyes for an insolent son 
ofa ; he pretend to kiss the pret- 
ty girl! Illlet him know she belongs 
to his betters! The black wench is 
good enough for him any day. Come, 
my dear!” he continued, turning to 
Isabella, “‘ give me the same hire, and 
ll undertake to clear the way for you 
myself.” He made as if he meant to 
approach her, when, careless of what 
the consequences might be to myself, I 
hastily stepped forward, and lifting up 
the head of the companion, Isabella in 
an instant darted below. “ This lady 
is no fit subject either for wit or inso- 
lence,” said I, shutting the doors, 
“and he is less than man who would 
insult an unprotected female.” Fora 
little while he stood eyeing me as if 
hesitating whether he would resent my 
interference, or remain passive; at 
length he turned slowly and doggedly 
away as he uttered—“ You rufile big, 
and crow with a brisk note, my lad! 
But [ve seen me do as wonderful a 
thing as twygt your windpipe and send 
you over the side to cool yourself a 
bit; and so I would serve you in the 
turning of a wave, if it wasn’t that we 
may have use for you yet! I see in 
what quarter the wind sets ; but mind 
your eye! for sink me if I don’t keep 
a sharp look out a-head over you.” 


I now saw that things had come to 
acrisis—that the crew meant to turn 
pirates; and IT was to be detained 
among them for the sake of my profes- 
sional services. I could not, without a 
shudder, reflect on what must be the 
fate of Isabella among such a gang of 
reckless villains : but I firmly resolved 
that, come what might, my protection 
and care over her should cease but with 
my life. 

To be prepared for the worst, I im- 
mediately went below, loaded my _pis- 
tols, and concealed them in my breast, 
securing at the same time all my mo- 
ney and papers about my _ person. 
While thus employed, one of the cabin- 
boys came down for a spy-glass, saying 
that a sail had hove in sight to wind- 
ward. Upon this I followed him up, 
and found the crew collected together 
in clamorous consultation as to the 
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course they should follow. Some were 
for laying-to till she came down, and 
taking her, if a merchantman ; and if 
not, they could easily sheer off—but 
this motion was overruled by the ma- 
jority, who judged it best to keep clear 
for fear ef accidents : accordingly all 
the spare canvass was set, and we 
were soon gaining large before the 
wind. But the Dart, though reckoned 
the first sailor out of Clyde when close 
hauled on a wind, was by no means so 
fleet when squared away and going free : 
she had now met with her match, for 
the stranger was evidently gaining ra- 
pidly on us, and in two hours we saw 
it was impossible for us to escape. 
The priest and I were ordered down 
with a threat of instant death if we 
offered to come on deck, or make any 
attempt to attract observation. 


I now communicated to Isabella my 
apprehensions with respect to the 
crew, along with my resolution to leave 
the vessel if the other proved a man of 
war, and earnestly advised both her 
and the priest to take advantage of it 
also. Shethanked me witha look and 
smile that told me how sensible she 
was of the interest I felt in her welfare, 
and expressed her willingness to be 
guided by me in whatever way I 
thought best. 

Shortly after this we heard a gun 
fired to bring us to, and the Dart hailed 
and questioned as to her port and desti- 
nation. ‘The answers, it appeared, were 
thought evasive and unsatisfactory, for 
we were ordered to come close under 
the lee-quarter of his Majesty’s sloop 
of war Tartar, while they sent to ex- 
amine our papers. ‘This was now our 
only chance, and I resolved, that if the 
officer should not come below, I would 
force the companion-door and claim 
his protection. But [ was not put to 
this alternative. As soon as he arriv- 
ed, I heard him desire the hatches to 
be taken off, and order his men to ex- 
amine the hold. The inspection did 
not satisfy him ; for he hailed the sloop, 
and reported that there were Spanish 
goods on board which did not appear 
in the manifest :—“ Then remain on 
board, and keep your stern lights burn- 
ing all night, and take charge of the 
ship !” was the reply. In a state of 
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irksome suspense we remained nearly 
two hours, expecting every minute to 
hear the officer descending. At length, 
to our relief, the companion-doors were 
unlocked, and a young man, attended 
by our Captain, entered the cabin. 
He looked surprised on seeing us, and 
bowing to Isabella, apologized for in- 
truding at such an unseasonable hour. 
“ But | was not given to understand,” 
he added, “ that there were passengers 
in the ship—prisoners I should rather 
pronounce it, Mr. Mahone, for you 
seem to have had them under lock and 
key, which is rather an unusual mode 
of treating ladies at least. -No wine, 
Sir!” he continued, motioning away 
the bottles which the Captain was has- 
tily placing on the table—“ no wine, 
but be pleased to show me your regis- 
ter and bill of lading.” 


He had not been long seated to in- 
spect them when a shuffling and burri- 
ed sound of feet was heard overheard, 
and a voice calling on Mr. Duff for as- 
sistance showed that some scuffle had 
taken place above. Instantaneously 
we all started to our feet, and the lieu- 


tenant was in the act of drawing his 


sword, when, accidentally looking 
round, I observed Mahone presenting 
a pistol behind. With a cry of warn- 
ing, I threw myself forward, and had 
just time to strike the weapon slightly 
aside, when it went off. ‘The ball nar- 
rowly missed the head of Duff, for 
whom it had been aimed, but struck 
the priest immediately over the right 
eye, who, making one desperate and 
convulsive leap as high as the ceiling, 
sunk down dead, and before the Cap- 
tain could pull out another, I discharg- 
ed the contents of mine into his breast. 
We then rushed upon deck ; but it was 
only to find the boat’s crew had been 
mastered, and to behold the last of ihe 
men tumbjed overboard. The pirates 
then dispersed, and exerted themselves 
to get the ship speedily under-way ; 
while the boatswain sang out to extin- 
guish the lanterns, that the Tartar 
might not be guided by the lights. 

“It’s all over with us !” exclaimed 
my companion; “ but follow me—we 
have one chance for our lives yet. Our 
beat is till towing astern ; do you 
throw yourself over, and swim till I 
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slide down the painter, and cut her 
adrift. Come, beara hand, and jump! 
don’t you see them hastening aft ?” 
and in an instant he pitched himself off 
the taffrel, slid down the rope which 
held the boat, and cast her loose. But 
this advice however judicious, it was 
impossible for me to follow—for, at the 
moment, repeated shrieks from Isabella 
put to flight all thoughts for my own 
individual safety; I, therefore, hurried 
back to the cabin, determined, that if 
I could not rescue her along with my- 
self, to remain, and protect her with 
my life. Andina happy time [I ar- 
rived! The candles were still burn- 
ing on the table; and through the 
smoke of the pistols, which still filled 
the cabin, I beheld her struggling in 
the arms of a negro—the identical 
slave who had displayed such insolence 
in the early part of the evening. With 
one stroke of the butt end of my pis- 
tol I fractured the cursed villain’s scull 
—caught up Isabella in my arms—ran 
up the ladder, and had nearly gained 
the side, when the boatswain, attracted 
by her white garments, Icf, the helm to 
intercept me—and I saw the gleam of 
his uplifted cutlass on the point of de- 
scending. when he was suddenly struck 
down by some person from behind. I 
did not stop to discover who had done 
me this good office, but hailing Duff, 
and clasping Isabella firmly to my 
heart, I plunged into the water, fol- 
lowed by my unknown ally. With 
the aid of my companion, whom J now 
found to be John Wyllie, the mate, 
we easily managed to support our 
charge till the boat reached us; when 
we found that the greater part of the 
men had been rescued in a similar 
mannet. 


When the morning dawned, we per- 
ceived the Dart, like a speck in the ho- 
rizon, and the sloop of war in close 
chase. Our attention was next turned 
to our own situation, which was by no 
means enviable: we had escaped, it is 
true, with our lives, for the present; 
but without a morsel of food, or a sin- 
gle drop of fresh water, with us in the 
boat; we could, at best, only expect to 
protract existence for a few days lon- 
ger, and then yield them up ultimately 
in horror and misery. By an obser- 
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vation taken the day before, on board 
of the Tartar, Mr. Duff informed us we 
were to the north-east of the Bahamas ; 
and distant about one hundred and 
seventy miles from Walling’s Island, 
which was the nearest land. This 
was a long distance; but, as despair 
never enters the breast of a British sai- 
lor, even in situations of the utmost ex- 
tremity, we cheered up each other; 
and, as no other resource was left us, 
we manned our oars, and pulled away 
with life, trusting in the chance of meet- 
ing with some vessel, of which there 
was a strong probability, as this was 
the common course of the leeward tra- 
ders. And our hopes were not disap- 
pointed! for next day we fortunately 
fell in with a brig from the Azores, 
bound for Porto Rico, on board of 
which we were received with much 
kindness ; and, in five days, we found 
ourselves safe moored in Porto-real 
harbour. 

My first step on landing was to inquire 
for a boarding-house for, Isabella, and 
I had the good luck to be directed to 
one kept by a respectable Scotch fami- 
ly, in Orange Terrace, and to this I 
conducted her. My next transaction 
was to charter a small cutter; and to 
communicate ty» Duff the secret of the 
hidden treasure; at the same time ask- 
ing him to adventure himself and his 
men on its recovery. I also gave him 
to understand the probability of a ren- 
contre with the pirates, in the event of 
their having escaped the sloop, for I 
was aware that Mahone had overheard 
the whole confession, from my finding 
him listening at the cabin door. With- 
out hesitation, the lieutenant at once 
agreed to accompany me, and engag- 
ing some hands out of a vessel newly 
arrived, we soon mustered a party of 
fourteen men. As it wanted only six 
days of the festival of St. Jago, and the 
distance across the Caribbean sea was 
great enough to require all our exer- 
tions to be there in time, we embarked 
and sailed that very night. 

Our cutter proved a prime sailer— 
and though the winds were light and 
variable, by the help of our sweeps we 
made the Roccas on the evening of the 
sixth day. As the Spaniard had fore- 
told, the moon was climbing the wes- 





tern sky, and pouring the fulness of her 
splendour with a mild and beautiful ef- 
fulgence on the untroubled deep, as 
we slowly drifted with the current be- 
tween the Wolf-rock and the adjacent 
isle. All was silent and calm over the 
whole desert archipelago and the vast 
surrounding waters, save now and 
then the sudden flight of a sea-fowl 
awakening from its slumbers as we 
passed ; or the occasional roar of the 
jaguar faintly wafted from the main 
land. Weranthe cutter intoa deep 
and narrow creek ; moored her safe, 
and proceeded, well armed, to the eas- 
tern extremity. There we found the 
projecting point of land, and the old 
vanilla tree exactly in the situation de- 
scribed—its huge, twisted trunk was 
still entire; and from the end of its 
solitary branch, which was graced by 
a few scattered leaves, the body of a 
man in the garb of a sailor hung sus- 
pended in irons. The .clothes_had 
preserved the body from the birds of 
prey, but the head was picked clean 
and bare, leaving the eyeless and 
bleached scull to glitter white in the 
moonlight. In perfect silence, and 
with something of awe on ovr spirits 
impressed by the solitude, and dreari- 
ness of the scene, we seated ourselves 
on the rocks, and, with my time-piece 
in my hand, I began to mark the pro- 
gress of the shadow. For nearly three 
hours we watched in this manner, lis- 
tening attentively for the slightest sound 
from sea-ward; but every thing con- 
tinued hushed and still, except the 
creaking of the chain as the dead man 
swang to and fro in the breeze. Mid- 
night was now drawing near—the 
moon radiant and full, was careering 
high through the deep blue of heaven, 
and the shadows of the branch and 
stem were approaching each other, and 
towards the desired point. At length 
the hand of my time-piece pointed to 
within one minute of the time. It 
passed over. The branch and stem 
now merged into one, and threw their 
shadow due east: and the first spade- 
ful of earth had been thrown out, when 
the man who had been stationed to 
keep a look out came running to in- 
form us that a boat was rapidly ap- 
proaching from the east. We imme- 
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diately concluded that they must be a 
part of the Dart’s crew; and their 
long and vigorous strokes, as they 
stretched out to the full extent of their 
oars, showed that they knew the im- 
portance of every minute that elapsed. 
Our implements for digging were hasti- 
ly laid aside, and we concealed our- 
selves among the rocks till they should 
come within reach. In a short time 
the boat was seen ashore, and eight 
armed men came forward, partly 
Spaniards and partly the ship’s crew; 
among whom I recognized the boat- 
swain, and, to my surprise, Mahone, 
whom I had shot and left for dead in 
the cabin. Without giving them time 
to prepare for the assault, we quitted 
our shelter, and sprung among them 
at once, laying about with our cutlas- 
ses. For a little space the skirmish 
was toughly and hotly contested ; for 
the pirates were resolute and reckless, 
and fought with the desperation of men 
who knew that the only chance 
for their lives lay in their own exer- 
tions. Inthe confusion of the fray I 
had lost sight of Duff, and was closely 
engaged with one of the Spaniards, 
when the voice of the boatswain shout- 
ing forth a horrible imprecation sound- 
ed immediately behind me. I turned 
round, and sprung aside from the 
sweep of his cutlass, and, as my pistols 
were both empty, retreated, acting on 
the defensive ; when he pulled out his, 
fired, and hurled the weapon at my 
head. The shot passed without injur- 
ing me—but the pistol, aimed with bet- 
ter effect, struck me full in the fore- 
head. A thousand sparks of light 
flashed from my eyes—I felt myself 
reeling, and on the point of falling, 
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when a cut across the shoulder stretch- 
ed me at once on the ground. When 
I recovered from my stupor, and open- 
ed my eyes, the morning was far ad- 
vanced—the sun was shining bright 
overhead; and I found myself at sea, 
lying on the deck of the cutter ; ; and 
Duff busily engaged in examining my 
wounds. From him I learned that the 
pirates had been mastered after a severe 
conflict—in which four had been slain, 
and left on the island; two had escap- 
ed unobserved during the fight, and 
made off with their boat ; and two had 
been wounded, and were prisoners on 
board, one of whom was Mahone. On 
our arrival at Porto Rico, we delivered 
them over to the civil power; and, 
soon afterwards, Mahone was tried for 
the murder of the priest, when he was 
convicted on our evidence, condemned, 
and executed. Under good nursing, 
and care, I gradually recovered. 

Isabella is not now that destitute 
and unprotected orphan whom I first 
saw on the middle of the western 
ocean—but the happy mistress of a 
happy home, diffusing life and gladness 
on all around her. My friend Duff 
has lately been placed on the list of 
post captains, and is anxiously waiting 
for more bustling times, when there 
will be more knocking about, and 
more hard blows got, than what our 
present peace establishment admits of. 
John Wyllie, too, has had advancement 
in his line, being now master of one of 
the finest ships from Clyde; and I had 
the additional satisfaction of knowing 
that none of the crew had reason to re- 
gret their having jeopardized their 
lives in fighting for the “ Pirate’s Trea- 
sure.”” 





TO A LITTLE 


LAND-BIRD, 


Which settled on a Vessel, between two and three miles from the nearest Shore. 





Welcome, weary, winged stranger, 
Welcome to our rocking bark ; 

Welcome, ’mid this wide-spread danger, 
As the night grows wild and dark. 


Why suspect us? we are friendly,— 
Cease thy fiuttering,—go to rest,— 
We a resting-place will lend thee, 
Here benighted from thy nest. 
Yes, the hardy sailor hails thee 
As a wanderer from thy home : 
Wonders what can so far wing thee,— 
Tempt thee, like himself, to roam. 


But here’s on e whose gentler bosom 
Feels kind pity’s higher swell ; 
To his bosom, wanderer, welcome,— 
There thy sorrows, stranger, tell. 


Come and pour thy little sorrows, 
They shall touch some kindred chords ; 
Tun’d to sympathy, which borrows 
Strength from what its aid affords. 


Yes, here’s one to grief no stranger, 
One whose breast for thee can move ; 
Come, then, little airy ranger, 
Come, and all his pity prove. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 





(Sel. Mag.) 
SLEEPING ON THE TOPS OF HOUSES. 


1 QAMUEL ix. 26. “ And it came 

to pass about the spring of the 
day, that Samuel called Saul to (on) 
the top of the house, saying, Up, that 
I may send thee away.” 

“It has ever been a custom with 
them, equally connected with health 
and pleasure, to pass the night in sum- 
mer upon the housetops, which for this 
very purpose are made flat, and divid- 
ed from each other by walls. We 
found this way of sleeping extremely 
agreeable, as we thereby enjoyed the 
cool air, above the reach of gnats or 
vapours, without any other covering 
than the canopy of the heavens, which 
unavoidably presents itself in different 
pleasing forms upon every interruption 
of rest, when silence and _ solitude 
strongly dispose the mind to contem- 
plation.” Woop’s Ba.sec. 

“ At night all sleep on the tops of 
their houses, their beds being spread 
upon their terraces without any other 
covering over their heads than the 
vault of heaven. The poor seldom 
have a screen to keep them from the 
gaze of passengers; and as we gene- 
rally rode out on horseback at a very 
early hour, we perceived on the tops of 
the houses, people either still in bed, or 
just getting up, and certainly no sight 
was ever stranger. The women ap- 


peared to be always up first, while the 
men were frequently seen lounging in 
bed long after the sun was risen.” 
Morter. 
‘Among the hurtful animals that 
Egypt produces, those that we call 
gnats ought not to be forgotten. If 
their size prevents all apprehension of 
dangerous accidents from them, their 
multitudes make them insupportable. 
The Nile water which remains in the 
canals and the lakes into which it 
makes its way every year, produces 
such a prodigious quantity of these in- 
sects, that the air is often darkened by 
them. The night-time is that in which 
people are most exposed to receive 
punctures from them, and it is with a 
view to guard themselves from them 
that they sleep so much on the tops of 
their houses, which are flat-roofed. 
These terraces are paved with square 
flat stones, very thin; and as in this 
country they have no apprehensions 
from rain or fogs, they are wont to 
place their beds on these roofs every 
night, in order to enjoy their repose 
more undisturbedly and coolly than 
they could any where else. Ghats 
seldom rise so high inthe air. The 
agitation of the air at that height is too 
much for them : they cannot bear it.” 
MAILLET. 





THE FIGURATIVE STYLE. 


The use of figurative language is 
often supposed to be a departure from 
the simplicity of nature. But this 
supposition is the result of a super- 
ficial view of the method in which 
thoughts are obtained and communi- 
cated. It appears very plausible to 
say, “ A simple thought will naturally 
express itself in as few words as _possi- 
ble, and without any of the ornaments 
of language.” And it may without 
difficulty be inferred from this, that all 
amplification and all adoption of figu- 
rative language is the result of second 
thoughts, and is, in the mind of the 
writer, a labour independent of and 
Posterior to the original view of the 
Subject which presented itself to him. 


This, however, is by no means a satis- 
factory method of accounting for the 
use of ornamental language. A little 
closer inspection of the subject will 
convince us that speakers and writers 
were driven upon this method by mere 
necessity,—that it was the paucity of 
language which first made them use 
one word instead of some other more 
appropriate term with which their vo- 
cabulary was not yet enriched. In the 
infancy of arts the difficulty of finding 
words expressive of the various inven- 
tions which were gradually made, 
threw them upon an improper and 
accommodated application of such 
words as they already knew to things 
with which they had been hitherto un- 
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acquainted. And afterwards, when 
suitable terms were devised, they still 
found a force and beauty in the accom- 
modated application of other language, 
which made them persevere in its use 
when it was no longer absolutely ne- 
cessary, and they soon perceived that 
to be an excellence which at first ap- 
peared to be a defect. 


The beauty of figurative language 
consists chiefly in this. It gives a kind 
of living representation to the thing de- 
scribed. ‘The reader seems rather to 
see than to hear of it ; and as a picture 
of a man gives a far more correct idea 
of his form and aspect than the most 
accurate verbal description of his fea- 
tures can do,—so a truth presented in 
a well-chosen figure, impresses upon 
the mind a more lively conception of 
its just proportions and its true beauty 
than it would be able to produce by the 
most plain & clear demonstration made 
in the set terms of logical precision. 

That the Scriptures should abound 
in figurative language will not appear 
surprising to any who are acquainted 
with the Asiatic style of thinking and 
writing.. Aod it would have been an 
internal evidence against their truth, 
had this great characteristic of Eastern 
composition been wanting. ‘This con- 
sideration would be of itself sufficient 
to account for and to justify the adop- 
tion of a style much more ornamented 
than that which prevails with us. 
There is, however, a reason for the use 
of figures in Scripture which does not 
apply with equal force to any other 
composition whatever. The great sub- 
ject on which it treatsis one which no 
human language can reach. It is a 
revelation from God, and of God. 
He is at once the Author and the Sub- 
ject of it; and therefore when he speaks 
to ignorant man he lowers the theme 
to their capacity by presenting heaven- 
ly things in earthly language. Thus, 
when God speaks of himself as seeing, 
hearing, walking, or manifesting any 
of the human passions, he speaks after 
the manner of men, and tells us, not 
what actually takes place, but figura- 
tively represents himself tous in such 
a language as most nearly conveys to 
us the right impression of his conduct. 
And how, we may ask, could he othcr- 


Scripture Figures. 


wise give us any knowledge of himself 
at all? Our language has no words 
for this high subject, our minds have 
no capability of entering directly into 
it. We must therefore be contented 
with such a glimpse of it, as may be ob- 
tained thro’ the veil of natural things. 


It is true, after all, that our concep- 
tions of God, thus obtained, must be 
imperfect,—but it is necessary that they 
should be so. And it may serve to 
humble the intellectual pride of man, to 
know, that he can only acquire his 
knowledge of the things that are above, 
by the aid of the things that are be- 
neath. How scanty then are the mate- 
rials of his knowledge ! 

Yet it is wonderful how great im- 
pression may be made upon the mind 
by a right use and disposition of these 
materials. Of this the Sacred Writers 
were well aware. Hence, do they 
wish to convey a deep impression of 
the majesty of God? they look round 
on all that is awful and sublime in na- 
ture, and press it into the service of 
their description of God. If he speaks, 
he speaks in pealing thunders, and the 
earth trembles at the sound of his voice. 
If he descends from heaven, he rides 
upon a cherub, and flies upon the 
wings of the wind; He touches the 
mountains, and they smoke, the tem- 
pest roars, the devouring flame is his 
precursor, clouds and darkness are 
round about him, and every thing that 
is terrific to the human heart is accu- 
mulated around the throne of Majesty 
to present’ some notion of dazzling 
splendour. 

Is divine love the subject which they 
would explain? whatever is tender and 
affecting is brought from the storehouse 
of natural imagery, to give us some 
conception, however inadequate, of 
this great theme. As a shepherd, He 
gathers the lambs with his arms, and 
carries them in his bosom ; asa father, 
He pities his children, knows their 
frame, and remembers that they are 
dust. How affecting is such an excla- 
mation as this in reference to rebellious 
sinners, I have nourished and brought 
up children, and they have rebeiled 
against me. ‘Take the figurative lan- 
guage from it, and all its force is gone, 
all the affection that glows in it is lost. 
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We are indebted to the figure for all 
that is tender in the expostulation, and 
for all that is affecting in the reproof 
that it conveys. 

Christ is called The Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the 
world. The designation of lamb is 
used to convey to us the idea of atone- 
ment by sacrifice—and how forcibly it 
is thus conveyed! What other term 
could be substituted which would mean 
so much, and which would so deeply 
impress the mind of the reader? It 
represents the character of Christ in 
unspeakable loveliness ; the innocence, 
meekness, and patience of Christ all 


rush upon the view; the value of his 
sacrifice is implied in his being called 
the Lamb of God—God’s chosen and 
approved victim ; the depth of his suf- 
ferings ;_ the efficacy of his death; and 
our consequent obligations to him ; are 
all placed before us in a,single sen- 
tence, which owes its chief beauty and 
its greatest force to the figure em- 
ployed in it. | 

It is not however to be concealed, 
that there are figures in Scripture 
which do not strike us as being so ap- 
propriate to the subjects which they 
are designed to represent, as those to 
which we have just alluded. 





~~ 


PREDICTED DESOLATION OF BABYLON. 


Tsatau xiii. 21. “ But wild beasts 
of the desert shall lie there.” 

“In my second visit to Birs Nim- 
rood, while passing rapidly over the 
last tracks of the ruin spread ground, 
at some little distance from the outer 
bank of its quandrangular boundary, 
my party suddenly halted, having des- 
cried several dark objects moving 
along the summit of the hill, which 
they construed into dismounted Arabs 
on the look out, while their armed 
brethren must be lying concealed un- 
der the southern brow of the mound. 
Thinking this very probable, I took 
out my glass to examine, and soon dis- 
tinguished, that the cause of our alarm 
were two or three majestic lions, tak- 
ing the air upon the heights of the py- 
ramid. Perhaps I never had beheld 
so sublime a picture to the mind as 
well asthe eye. ‘These were a spe- 
cies of enemy which my party were 
accustomed to dread without any pan- 
ic fear; and while we continued to 


advance, though slowly, the hallooing 


of the people made the noble beasts 
gradually change their position, till in 
the course of twenty minutes they to- 
tally disappeared. We then rode 
close up to the ruins, and I had once 
more the gratification of ascending the 
awful sides of the Tower of Babel. In 
my progress I sto several times 
to look at the broad prints of the feet 
of the lions, left plainly in the clayey 
soil; and by the track I saw that if we 
had chosen to rouse such royal game, 
we need not go far to find their lair. 
But while thus actually contemplating 
these savage tenants wandering amidst 
the towers of Babylon, and beddi 
themselves within the deep cavities of 
her once magnificent temple, I could 
not help reflecting, how faithfully the 
various prophecies had been fulfilled 
which relate in the Scriptures to the 
utter fall of Babylon, and abandonment 
of the place—verifying in fact the 
very words of Isaiah, Wild beasts 
of the desert shall lie there.” 
Sin R. K. Porter. 





(Lon. Mag.) 
THE SECOND ADVENT OF THE SAVIOUR, 


The Lord shall come! but not the same 
As once in lowly shape he came ; 

A silent Lamb before His foes, 

A weary man and full of woes. 


The Lord shall come! a dreadful form, | 
With rainbow wrath, and robe of storm ; 
On cherub’s wings, and wings of wind, 
Anointed Judge of human kind. 


19 ATHENEUM VOL, 1. mew series. 





Can this be He, who, wont to stray 

A pilgrim in the world’s highway ; 
Oppress’d by power, and mock’d by pride; 
Can this be He—the crucified ? 


Go, tyrants, to the rocks complain, 

And seek the mountain’s shade in vain ! 
But saints, ascending from the tomb, 
Shall shouting sing, “ The Lord is come '” 
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BIOGRAPHY OF A CENTENARIAN, 
(Mon. Mag. March.) 
ACCOUNT OF MARY NOBLE, OF PENRITH, IN THE 107TH YEAR OF HER AGE 3 


BY THOMAS BARNES, M.D. 


ARY NOBLE was born at Har- 
resheugh, in Cumberland. Her 
parents were poor labouring people, 
and were chiefly employed in agricul- 
ture. Both of them lived to be very 
old,:and had ten children; several of 
whom, also, reached a very advanced 
age. She was brought up with plain 
and simple food ; and was accustomed, 
from her youth, to industry and hard 
labour. At thirty years of age she 
married to William Noble, a miller, by 
whom she had three children ; all of 
whom died of acute diseases in their 
infancy. Mary Noble is a very short 
and small woman; and, at present, 
would not weigh more than between 
four and five stone. 
.. Old age is strongly marked in her 
countenance and general appearance. 
Her forehead and face are much wrin- 
kled; her eyes are clear, but her eye- 
lids are partially everted and affected 
with lippitude ;, she has had no teeth 
these twenty years, but her gnms are so 
firm, that she can masticate a piece of 
hard bread with comparative ease; her 
hearing began to fail about three years 
ago, and has since gradually declined ; 
for the last three months she has been 
wery deaf,.and at present can scarcely 
hear any thing ; her sight is still good ; 
three years ago it was so good, that she 
had no occasion for glasses, and could 
thread a small needle ; her hair, which 
is flaxen, of a leaden cast, is thick and 
long, and has undergone very little 
change; it has been a source of profit 
to her, as she has frequently sold a crop 
of it for 10s., 15s. and even 20s. She 
had always a retentive memory ; when 
106 years old, it was perfect, and she 
used to relate an account of the second 
rebellion ; she said she remembered it 
well; at that time she resided at Stock- 
bridge as a servant, and saw some of 
the rebels hung on Penrith Fell. Mary 
Noble can read a little, and occasionally 
reads her bible. For the last four or five 
years she has used a stick in walking ; 





but walks perfectly upright. There 
is no contraction of her limbs. Her 
pulse is regular, of good strength, and 
beats about ninety in a minute. Her 
respiration is easy and uniform. She 
sleeps much, has a good appetite, and 
generally has an alvine evacuation 
twice or three times a-week ; but some- 
times only once. 

She has led an active and industrious 
life; and in general has enjoyed good 
health. She never had any blood 
drawn, nor took any medicines, ex- 
cepting once an opium pill, for a cough, 
which made her so sick and ill, that 
her life was almost despaired of. Her 
husband rented a corn-mill at Melmer- 
by, and she was then in the habit of 
rising at three o’clock in the morning, 
and going with carts to Alston, a dis- 
tance of eleven miles, over one of the 
wildest, coldest, and most dreary parts 
of Cumberland. When she was seven- 
ty-two or seventy-three years of age 
her husband died, and she was after- 
wards employed as housekeeper to a 
farmer at Old Town. She then regu- 
larly drove ponies laden with corn, te 
Carlisle and Penrith markets; each 
place being about nine miles distance 
from her residence. When ninety 
years of age, she used to reap during 
the harvest ; the person with whom 
she is now living tells me, she would 
walk a mile to the field, carry her 
ridge with the other reapers, and walk 
home at night. From her youth her 
chief employment has been spinning 
amd working in husbandry; and she 
has been very active and laborious. 

Her diet has been of the plainest 
kind ;_ she generally lived abstemiously, 
but did not object to drink a little spi- 
rits or ale occasionally. For some 
years past she has lived chiefly upon 
tea, which she likes strong, and takes 
with cream, but without sugar. Some- 


times she has a little milk or broth, but 
tea is her favourite food; and she has 
often taken it three times a-day. She 











began to drink tea about sixty-five 
years ago, when she had a present of 
some made to her by Mr. Pattinson, of 
Melmerby. She used, at that time to 
boil it in the kettle. She has always 
been accustomed to a warm dress, and 
generally wore flannel next her shift. 
Within the last three years she rose 
early in the morning, cleaned the fire- 
irons, put on the fire, and wrought all 
kinds of house-work. Until three 
months ago, she spun linen-yarn with a 
spinning-wheel, which is a common oc- 
cupation among the peasantry of Cum- 
berland. ‘The yarn she spun was fine, 
and of a good quality. I lately saw a 
very handsome table-cloth that had 
been made of it; and it is worthy of 
remark, that this table-cloth was spun 
by her when 106 years of age, and wo- 
ven by a blind man. 
Notwithstanding the many circum- 
stances that abridge life, it is not at pre- 
sent a very rare thing, to meet with per- 
sons upwards of 100 years of age ; and 
it is a mistaken notion to suppose, that 
men do not live so long now as former- 
ly. When the population of Great 
Britain was taken in 1821, there were 
in England fifty-seven men and 111 
women, of 100 years of age and up- 
wards; in Wales, there were three men 
and eighteen women ; and in Scotland, 
forty men and sixty-two women ; mak- 
ing a tol of 291 persons. But the ages 
of one-ninth part of the population 
were not obtained, nor is the exact age 
of any individual mentioned; so that 
we cannot ascertain, from the returns, 
how much some of them might exceed 
acentury. It is stated, that many of 
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them were upwards of 100; but as no 
question was proposed by the returning 
officers, respecting the age of any per- 
son above 100, so no answer has been 
made to that effect. The counties of 
England, in which the most cases of 
longevity were met with, in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants, were 
Durham, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, Monmouth, Hereford, and the 
North Riding of York. In Scotland, 
the shires of Ross and Cromarty, and 
Inverness, furnished the greatest num- 
ber of instances; and in Wales, thé 
counties of Brecon and Pembroke. ‘Thé 
results of the population-acts afford 
satisfactory evidence, that our ancestors 
did not enjoy the same degree of 
health and longevity that we do at pre- 
sent. The annual mortality has de- 
creased nearly one-third in forty years. 
In 1780, the rate of mortality was tak- 
ep at one in forty ; in 1795, at one iu 
forty-five; in 1801, at one in forty- 
seven; in 1811, at one in fifty-two; 
and in 1821, the results of the census 
show a mortality of one in fifty-eight. 
The limits of human life are the same 
now as formerly, and will probably al- 
ways continue the same ; but more per- 
sons live now to an advanced age than 
in former times. ) 

This country has become more fa- 
vourable to health and longevity, since 
more attention has been paid to the 
cleanliness and ventilation of our hous 
ses and large towns; and since war- 
mer clothing, und a more nourishing 
and more easily digestible diet, have 
been employed. 





SONNET. TO AN ZOLIAN HARP. 


Sweet harp, as onward flow’d thy plaintive strains 
I felt within each sacred passion move, 
My soul, exulting, long’d to burst its chains, 
And soar to worlds of harmony and love. 
Methought it was my sainted motber’s hand 
Which rov’d so sweetly o’er thy vocal string, 
Waking some strain of that celestial land 
Where angel-choirs their hymns of glory sing. 
Hail, harp Holian, may my soul like thee 
Be form’d for sweetness, melody, and praise ; 
Let not the summer breeze alone from me 
Draw songs of gratitude and heavenly lays, 
But may the wintry blast, adversity, 


Cause sweeter notes, sublimer harmony ! 








(Sel. Mag.) 
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A SABBATH AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
(Lon. Mag.) 


OF this little, sweet, and enthusiastic 
poem, we have no wish to give a 
regular account; indeed no very regu- 
lar account can be rendered of a work 
recording the various feelings, and du- 
ties, and meditations of a single day, 
and which aspires after no particular 
regularity of narrative, or strict con- 
tinuity of action. To a lover of silent 
or animated nature—to one to whom 
the sabbath comes, not alone as a re- 
lease from the dust and sweat of week- 
ly toil, but as a time for purer aspira- 
tions and chastened thought, and the 
meek and mild austerities of devotion, 
these verses will be very welcome. 
We know not that they display great 
originality of thought, or contain much 
of that wrapt and inspired fervour 
which sheds such a charm over the con- 
templative poetry of Wordsworth. The 
following passage affords a good speci- 
men of the mannered beauty which dis- 
tinguishes our author’s style : 


There is an isle by balmy breezes blest, 
A green gem in the ocean,of the west, 
Where first the spring unfolds the mountain flower, 
And summer lingers longest in the bower ; 
Bright ocean-lakes the favour’d shores surround, 
Waving in sun-light like a zone unbound ; 
Stretching afar among romantic hills, 
Till to the charmed eye they seem like rills ; 
Groves of unsullied verdure fringe the land, 
Whose branches cast their shadows on the strand, 
Or are within the limpid mirror seen, 
In forms more lovely and a softer green. 
Smooth as the summer sea the valley lies, 
The little hills like summer billows rise, 
Succeeding still in gentle interchange, 
Amid the garden, or the woodland range ; 
Till nature seems the work of matchless art, 
And art like nature steals upon the heart. 


This writer’s lines have more of the 
gentleness and meekness of James Gra- 
hame, than of any other of the worthies 
of sacred verse. ‘There is more soft- 
ness than strength,—more to move the 
heart to sober and staid gladness, than 
to warm and elevate it. The outward 
and inward man of a presbyterian as- 
sembly is reflected with great truth, 
and with no inconsiderable share of the 
grace and charms of poesy. 

To say that the poem is the image 
of a Scottish sabbath day, will present 





a complete idea of it to many of our 
readers ; these lines are characteristic : 


That morn the Isle with expectation bright, 
Its people pours from valley and from height. 
The tartan’d maidens, link’d in rosy wreath, 
Glitter like sunbeams from the mountain heath. 
There the fair infant group, a mother’s pride, 
Collect the wild flowers by the pathway side ; 
Or gathering round her, arm in arm entwine, 
By her attracted, in her radiance shine. 
In straggling bands the aged men appear, 
Like venerable Patriarchs in the rear, 
And, to the customs of their country true, 
Robed in the mountain plaid, and bonnet blue, 
Strong in the Scriptures, though in humble guise, 
Unletter’d Sages—by the evangile wise ; 
Men who, by toil, a scanty pittance earn, 
Ye mitred heads from their discourse might learn. 

The little barges on the billows ride, 
A navy of fair spirits on the tide ; 
Like milk-white doves, on outstretch’d wings they 

sail 

With a smooth motion, in the gentle gale ; 
Peace with her olive in the canvass beams, 
Hope leads the way, and in a rainbow gieams, 
While glistening through the trees the sunny spire, 
Is the bright beacon of each bark’s desire. 


To those of a strict contemplative 
mind, who prefer the matter to the 
manner, and to whom religion alone, 
without any external accompaniments, 
is ever dearest, we perhaps are not en- 
hancing the beauty of the poem by say- 
ing, that its scene is laid in a region of 
romantic beauty,—in one of the little 
lovely lake isles of Scotland. But the 
peasantry of the north will like it not 
the less. Much as they are averse to 
the intrusion of sculptural or architectu- 
ral beauty upon their devotions, they 
are lovers of the works of God’s hand, 
and fond of worshipping him among 
their own green mountains and amid the 
open air. They are a thoughtful and 
poetical people, and lovers. of Milton, 
and Thomson, and Jeremy Taylor, 
and Burns ; and though they call not in 
the aid of instruments of music to assist 
them in their devotions, and are con- 
tent to spend the Sabbath in a very 
humble tabernacle, yet when they 
dream of paradise, they dream of a 
green hill and a spreading vale, a wav- 
ing wood and a running stream—a 
dream of their native land. They may 
recognize its features (and also the po 








etical ones of a certain illustrious Scotch 
Minstrel) in our author’s concluding 


lines : 


Dear to my spirit, Scotland, hast thou been, 
Since infant years in all thy glens of green; 
Land of my love, where every sound and sight 
Comes in soft melody, or melts in light ; 

Land of the green wood by the silver rill, 
The heather and the daisy of the hill, 

The guardian thistle to thy foemen stern, 
The wild-rose, hawthorn, and the lady-fern ; 
Land of the lark, that like a seraph sings, 
Beyond the rainbow, upon quivering wings ; 
Land of wild beauty and romantic shapes, 
Of shelter’d valleys and of stormy capes ; 

Of the bright garden and the tangled brake, 
Of the dark mountain and the sun-light lake ; 
Land of my birth and of my father’s grave, 
The eagle’s home, the eyrie of the brave ; 
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Land of affection, and of native worth ; 

Land where my bones shall mingle with the earth ; 
The foot of slave thy heather never stain’d, 

Nor rocks that battlement thy sons profan’d ; 
Unrivall’d land of science and of arts, 

Land of fair faces and of faithful hearts ; 

Land where Religion paves her heavenward road, 
Land of the temple of the living God! 

Yet dear to feeling, Scotland, as thou art, 

Should thou that glorious temple e’er desert, 

I would disclaim thee, seek the distant shore 

Of Christian isle, and thence return no more. 


To them, therefore, the Sabbath 
among the Mountains will be welcome : 
we wish we could be as certain of its 
being acceptable to the peasantry of 
England. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY, NO. IV. 


- (Sel. Mag.) 
ON LIGHT AND COLOURS. 


ERY little was known either of 
the nature or properties of light, 
till the subject occupied the attention 
of Newton; and it is remarkable that 
since his time so little has been added 
to his acute and laborious researches. 
The opinion most prevalent among 
his opponents was that which originat- 
ed in HuyGens, who maintained that 
light was a subtle fluid, filling space, and 
rendering bodies visible by the undu- 
lating motion into which it is thrown. 
He conceived, that when the sun rises 
it agitates this fluid, and that these un- 
dulations are gradually extended like 
those on the surface of a pool of water, 
till at length they strike against our 
eye, and the sun thus becomes visible. 
Euler, a celebrated mathematician, em- 
braced the same opinion, and called to 
his aid the whole of his strong reason- 
ing powers in order to support it ; but 
all his labour and great talents were 
exhausted in vain. 

_ The majority of philosophers, with 
Newton as their leader, considered 
light as a substance consisting of small 
particles constantly separating from lu- 
minous bodies, moving in straight lines, 
and rendering objects visible, by pass- 
ing from them and entering the eye. 
This acute observer discovered, that 
when a portion of light was made to 
pass through a round hole and fall upon 
a tnangular prism, and then transmit- 





ted upon a sheet of white paper, the 
image, or spectrum as it is called, in- 
stead of being circular like the hole, as 
might have been expected, was oblong, 
and terminated by circular arches.— 
The colours were in the following or- 
der. Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet. ‘The red was the least 
refrangible, the violet the most, and the 
rest intermediate. And supposing the 
whole of the coloured image, or spec- 
trum, to be divided into 360 parts, he 
ascertained by actual admeasurement, 
that the proportions were as follow. 
Red. Orange. Yellow. Green. Blue. Indigo. Violet. 
56 2 2 © 6 40 @ 
360. 
These are the seven primary co- 
lours, of which every single ray of 
white light is composed; so that, in 
fact, each ray of common or white light 
is not one single ray, but seven distinct 
rays, of seven different colours, all of 
which may be separated by means of 
the prism, and may likewise be again 
collected and reunited; in which case 
they appear white light as before. 
- But though light is thas generally 
considered as consisting of seven pri- 
mary colours, there are many who sup- 
that these primary colours are 
only three; viz. red, yellow, and blue : 
and much may certainly be advanced 
in support of the opinion ; for it is 
well known that these ‘three colours 
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are capable of forming all the others. 
Thus the 


Red and yellow will produce orange. 


Red and blue indigo and violet, ac- 
cording tothe proportions used. And 


Blue and yellow will produce green. 

Besides, it is seen by inspecting the 
coloured spectrum, that the different 
parcels of rays are not very distinct at 
their edges, but appear to be intermin- 
gled with those which are contiguous, 
so that it is exceedingly difficult to de- 
termine where one colour ends and the 
other begins. 

Ihave mentioned that the seven pri- 
mary colours may be combined to- 
gether so as to produce white light ; 
this is also the case with the three pri- 
mary colours when mixed in proper 
proportion. The experiment may be 
tried, in both cases, by means of a 
common spinning-top, which, if paint- 
ed with either the three or the seven 
colours, and made to spin, these co- 
lours, by this quick motion, will be 
blended together, and a whitish colour 
will be seen as the product of their 
union, and not the real colours them- 
selves. Were the colours employed 
in painting the top quite perfect, and 
were they likewise used in their proper 
proportions, the combined colour would 
be perfectly white, but in general it ap- 
pears of a darkish or dusky hue. 

Almost all bodies have the property 
of absorbing the light which falls upon 
them. They do not, however, take 
up all the rays indiscriminately. Some 
absorb one coloured ray, and others 
another, while they reflect the rest. 
This is the cause of the different co- 
lours in bodies. A green cloth, for 
example, has the property of absorbing 
all the colours except the green, and 
this colour which it reflects, and which 
consequently is seen by us, causes per- 
sons to suppose that the cloth itself is 
actually green. But this is so far from 
being the case, that it does not receive 
within it the green colour, but reflects 
or sends it back again; and it merely 
appears to us green, because the green 
rays come from the body to us. Co- 
Jour therefore is not inherent in bodi 
but is merely a property of light. 

Green bodies, then, reflect the green 
rays, and absorb all the rest: and a 
red body reflects the red rays, and ab- 
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sorbs all the others. A white body 
reflects all the rays, and absorbs none; 
while, on the contrary, a black. body 
absorbs all, and reflects none: and it is 
owing to these circumstances, that 
when black bodies are exposed to the 
sun they become sooner heated than 
others, and of course constitute the 
warmest parts of our clothing. And 
white bodies, in the same way, being 
least disposed to receive heat, form the 
coolest parts of our dress. 

The coloured rays of light are found 
to differ in their power of illuminating 
objects. For if an equal portion of 
each of these rays, one after another, 
be made to illuminate a minute object, 
a printed page for instance, it will not 
be seen distinctly at the same distance 
in each case. Those rays at the mid- 
dle of the spectrum possess the greatest 
illuminating power, and those at the 
extremity the least ; and this accounts 
for the indistinctness of such parts of a 
map as may happen to be coloured 
with blue of indigo, or red; and the 
same may be remarked of printed pa- 
ges which are worked off on paper of 
either of these colours. For these facts 
of the illuminating power of the differ- 
ent rays, we are indebted to the ex- 
periments of the late SirWm.Herschel. 


Though the primary colours of light, 
as specified above, are but few, they 
are still capable of almost endless com- 
bination, and of course of similar va- 
riation. The workers in mosaic, ina 
Rome, are said to have 750,000 differ- 
ent tints, which the artist can distin- 
guish with the greatest ease; and their 
number, no doubt, might be considera- 
bly increased. 

The different colours of bodies de- 
pend upon the affinity of their respec- 
tive particles for the particular rays 
which they absorb, and their want of 
affinity for the rest. Thus, if a small 
quantity of the infusion of blue cab- 
bage be poured into a wine glass, and 
a single drop of nitric, or sulphuric 
acid, be added, the blue colour will be 
changed into beautiful red. The rea- 
son of which is, that the new substance 
formed by the acid and the cabbage in- 
fusion, possesses an affinity for another 
set of colouring rays to what it had pre- 
viously, viz. an affinity for all the rays 











of light except the red. These there- 
fore are absorbed, and the red rays, 
fur which the mixture has no affinity, 
are let loose. In the same manner, if 
a drop of the nitrate of copper be let 
fall into a glass, and it be filled with 
clean water, it will appear colourless ; 
but upon adding to it a drop of liquid 
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ammonia, which is also colourless, the 
mixture will assume a beautiful deep 
blue colour; the compound in this 
case also having a different affinity to 
what the substances separately posses- 
sed, viz. an affinity of all the primary 
colours excepting the blue, which is of 
course reflected. 





THE MISCELLANY. 


(Mon. Mag.) 
EMPLOYMENT AND ASSOCIATION OF BIRDS. 


What regal vestments can with them compare ! 
What kings so shining ! or what queens so fair! 


HE ‘ fowls of the air’ have had 

— advocates in are praise ; 
artists have | ir memory 
in beautiful hues, poets have pleaded 
in descriptive | e for their preser- 
vation, and generous hands have spread 
the sweet crumb in winter for them. 
They have ‘their exits and their en- 


trances;? and, parodying our great 


British poet, ‘one bird plays many 
parts. Though birds have the range 


of life betwixt the visible earth and hea- 
ven, what difficulties they encounter, 
how many enemies they avoid! The 
‘ game-laws,’ the sporting cockney, the 
wary fowler, the lime-twig urchin, the 
soothing bell, the night-approaching 
clap-net ;* and, lastly, the wire domes- 
tic cage. Those who never 
indulge in the softer impulses of reflec- 
tion, are ready to call me a ¢ bird-fan- 
cier,’ one who has more sympathy than 
sense. ThisI deny. But I reprobate 
habitual cruelty in my fellow-creatures, 
for the, want of duly considering the 
use and abuse which ‘ lordly man’ ex- 
ercises to the feathered race. 





* A custom prevailed in the country, 
some years past, for a party to go into the 
woods to take birds in the following man- 
ner :—QOne person took a torch, another a 
paddle, a third a bell, and a fourth a bag. 
An inquisitive gentleman of the village 
Wished to join them, and they persuaded 
him te carry a grindstone upon his shoul- 
der, to sharpen the clapper, if necessary. 
This he bore most patiently through bog 
and glen, in darkness and peril, till they 
all returned home again with twenty dozen 
of fieldfares, laughing most heartily at his 
unsuspecting credulity. This fact is wor- 
thy of preservation with the legends of 
Coggeshall’s and Gotham’s wise men. 





To see a man six feet high leaning 
over a bridge with a rod and line, 
twelve hours aga monet and art 

ta ‘glorious nibble,’ is no enviable 
Sight to me, more than to behold ano- 
ther man riding his horse to death, to 
drive a hare to its last home. If flog- 
ging can be justified in the catalogue of 
our laws for crimes, I think a few lash- 
es for the angler, the horse-racer, the 
animal-hunter, and the voluntarily self- 
defence follower, might render the pur- 
suit less frequent and less obnoxious, 
Mr. Martin may be laughed at by the 
cruel for his regard for the brute crea- 
tion, and Mrs. Fry receive the unmerit- 
ed disapprobation of recreants for her 
desire to reform the vicious. The ac- 
cumulation of crime, and the immoral 
example of fashion, call for the virtuous 
to exert their energies nn ameliorating 
those who have neither courage nor 
condition to ameliorate themselves, 
But these subjects require more elucida- 
tion than I intend in this paper to pro- 
pose. My theme is with birds, not 
with beasts or fishes.t Every lover of 
Milton’s purified muse must recollect his 
ardent expressions of birds, especial- 
ly the nightingale, his ‘sweet bird !’ 
Chaucer, his predecessor, rehearsed 
many of his best pieces to the ‘ small 
fowl,’ and the ‘assembly of fowls,’ to 
the birds that sleep with ‘ open eye,’ 
to the ‘ cuckoos,’ the ‘ falcons,’ and 
the ‘ merlins.” Dryden was enamour- 
ed of the ‘ chanticleer’ in Chaucer, and 
‘the lark that at heaven’s gate sings.’ 
Drayton paints the colours of the ‘ pea- 


t The ancients, heathens, Greeks, and 
Romans, revered birds, inasmuch as they 
thought them ominous of life, death, pros- 
perity, victory, adversity, and vanquish- 
ment.—Vide their History. - 
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cock,’ and addresses the ‘ plover, and 
thrushes, in many lovelorn plaints. 
Cowper loved birds, and employed his 
eloquent humanity in their behalf. Mrs. 
Barbauld has written petitions for ‘ro- 

bins.” Keates wrote a sonnet in the 
wood for the birds that had been rob- 
bed. Kerrick and Marvell rehearsed 
‘the loves of birds.? Cowley used to 
admit a bird into his grot, at Chertsey, 
for humble pittance. Watts tamed a 
sparrow at the top of Lady Abney’s 
house, where he studied. Elijah was 
fed by ravens. Bloomfield has spoken 
very prettily of birds in his delightful 
‘Farmer’s Boy.’ Shakspeare alludes 
continually to birds in his works. Not 
a valentine is offered at Cupid’s shrine 
without the auspices of ‘ the feathered 
choir,’ ‘the warbling quire,’ and ‘ the 
songsters of the grove.’ I do firmly be- 
lieve birds are worshippers of nature 
and heaven. I believe they waft their 
their offerings to the skies continually. 
I believe their wakening meetings at 
sunrise are spent in gratitude. I be- 
lieve the voices which they tune are 
consecrated to divinity. Methinks I 
hear the sluggard complain that he hates 
the noise ; and that he is awoke too 
soon 5 that he cannot slumber again : 
I am otherwise. Twenty birds, at 
least, meet of a morning in a tree be- 
fore my bed-room window. Their 
regular devotion awakes my heart and 
inspires my love to join in their early 
praise. When an hour has elapsed, 
these birds separate to their several 
avocations. ‘Their instinct guides them 
to food and industrious habits. ‘ Birds 
in their little nests agree,’ says Watts. 
Washington Irving has shown, in his 
‘Tales of the Hall,’ at the ‘ rookery,’ 
what birds can do, and how tenacious 
they are of propriety and decorum in 
all their household discipline. Trees 
are the bird’s paradise, yet they are 
social. Birds are fond of men natural- 
ly, but not the instruments of deceit ; 
they dread men because of the engines 
of destruction. Yet birds in populous 
places seem aware that men cannot be 
their destroyers, by their pert familiar- 
ity and inquisitive intrusions. They 
seem to know, that men dare not shoot 
them for fear of shooting others of the 
‘winged tribe.’ The sparrow takes 
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up his abode in the eaves of our dwell- 
ing. The owl comes to our ivied habi- 
tations; the wren is protected in our 
shed; the robin in a private nook in 
our wall; the swallow takes the airy 
part of our chimney ; the martin dabs 
its ingenious plan together with mortar 
ina corner of our window; and our 
fowls accommodate themselves to our 
convenience for sheltering and rusticat- 
ing them. ‘O had I the wings ofa 
dove !’ exclaims the fugitive, ‘for then 
I should be at rest.’ Noah trusted to 
a bird for dry land. The beauty of 
birds is incomparable. ‘Their constan- 
cy is proverbial. Their instruction to 
their young valuable. The harmony 
of birds surpasses all other sounds. 
They obtain their livelihood without in- 
jury to mankind. And itis erroneous 
that they destroy blossoms, and con- 
sume corn, but in exceptionable in- 
stances; on the contrary, they resort 
to trees and flowers, and eat the insidi- 
ous insect,—‘ the worm in the bud that 
feeds on the damask cheek.’ Birds are 
tractable and imitative. They can be 
taught to draw water, and articulate 
like the human voice. All birds are 
not even destitute of an approximation 
to reason. The seat of happiness can- 
not be more delightfully imagined than 
in the existence of a bird’s nest full of 
happy young, and nurtured under the 
sheltering wing and warm bosom of 
their parents. Birds are fond of liber- 
ty. Freedom, like air, is their life. 
Thomson is alive to their interest in 
his paraphrase on the latter part of the 
6th chap. Matth. He says, 


Behold, and Jook away your low despair ! 

See the light tenants of the barren air : 

To them nor stores nor granaries belong, 
Nought but the woodland and the pleasing song ; 
Yet your kind heavenly father bends his eye 

On the least wing that flits along the sky. 

To him they sing when spring renews the plain, 
To him they cry in winter’s pinching reign, 

Nor is their music nor their plaint in vain : 

He hears the gay and the distressful call, 

And with unsparing bounty fills them all. 

If, ceaseless, thus the fowls of heaven he feeds, 
If o’er the fields such lucid robes he spreads, 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless! say, 

Is he unwise ? or, are ye less than they? 


J. R. Prior. 
Islington, March 1, 1824. 














ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

A man of fashion wished to be in- 
troduced to the late Dr. Johnson : this 
was accordingly effected by means of 
Mrs. Otway, a lady for whom the doc- 
tor entertained the greatest respect. 
At the hour appointed, he came to the 
door in an elegant chariot, and, after 
a loud rat-tat-tat, demonstrative of 
his consequence, entered the draw- 
ing-room, in a dress-suit, with a bag, 
sword, &c. Having been educated at 
the university of Dublin, and reckoned 
a good scholar in his youth, he hoped 
to recommend himself to the colossus 
of literature by a display of his early 
acquirements. After a speech of about 
half an hour, interlarded with plentiful 
quotations of Greek and Latin, he turn- 
ed round towards his new acquaintance, 
in the full expectation of being compli- 
mented on his parts. How great, then, 
was his disappointment, when the doc- 
tor, addressing himself to the lady of 
the house, with his usual solemnity, 
said, “I will be much obliged to you, 
madam, if you will send one of your 
servants to the toy-shop, for a rattle to 
entertain this gentleman you wish me 
io be acquainted with.” 

SCANDERBEG. 

The public has never yet been in 
possession of alife of Scanderbeg, a 
work that would doubtless be very in- 
teresting to all such as enquire into the 
manners, military constitutions, and 
circumstances, of governments and peo- 
ple in past ages. Scanderbeg was bred 
a Turk, and at the age of forty became 
a Christian. Soon after, he asserted 
his hereditary right to the principality 
of Albania, and recovered it. In vari- 
ous fields of battle, in numberless en- 
counters with the enemies of his coun- 
try, he performed prodigies of valour, 
and evinced such a knowledge of the 
military art, in a defensive war, as it is 
difficult to find a parallel for in history. 
With a feeble garrison, he defended his 
little city Croja against all the Turkish 
host, under Amurath II. and dared to 
contend with a greater foe, Mahomet 
II. Inthe conspicuous achievements 
of this hero, valour might seem a prin- 
Cipal subject, as the military power of 
the Turks was then at its height; but, 
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though brave to conquer, Scanderbeg 
was braver still, in restraining those 
sons of violence oftener by stratagem 
than by force. A history of the cam- 
paigns of this great and noble-minded 
captain would justly demand the re- 
spect, admiration, and esteem, of all 
who regard war asa necessary evil, 
emp!oyed by God to punish itself. 


REVENGE. 
The following was communicated to 
me, by a friend of John Philip Kemble, 
asa circumstance which occurred in 
Worcestershire. ‘Two lads were en- 
gaged in robbing an orchard, and after- 
wards one of them impeached the oth- 
er; for which his companion swore 
bitterly that, one day or other, he 
would be revenged. They arrived at 
the age of manhood, when the injured 
retired from business to a county far 
from his native one. The impeacher 
had adopted a sea-faring life; and, at 
length being shipwrecked, was taken, 
apparently lifeless, to the house of an 
aged man, who was bedridden; he did 
not see his guest, who lay in the next 
room tohim. While the sailor was 
recovering, he recounted to the maid- 
servant several incidents of his life, 
which were heard by the bedridden 
man in the next apartment, and, con- 
vinced he was the object of his ancient 
pique, in the dead of night he roused 
himself sufficiently to crawl on his 
hands and knees to the sailor’s apart- 
ment, and struck him to the heart with 
a deadly weapon. The maid-servant 
was tried for this murder, convicted, 
and had nearly suffered, when the feel- 
ing of gratified revenge became too 
powerful for the hoary sinner, and he 
confessed, with delight, that he alone 
was the murderer. 
MALHERBE’S SON, 
a young man, who promised to be as. 
celebrated as his father,having fallen in 
a duel,nothing could assuage the despair 
of his afflicted parent,who actually chal- 
lenged the murderer of his son, and was 
with great difficulty prevented from 
fighting him. On being reminded that 
his adversary was not half his age, “so 
much the better, (replied the old man,) 
I am but half as valuable now as I was 
at his time of life : the risk is therefore 
less, and the glory will be greater.” 
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THE GREEKS AND TURKS RELATIVELY CONSIDERED. 
BY AN ENGLISH RESIDENT AT SMYRNA. 


(Month. 


SINGLE statement, made some 

time ago by a late minister at the 
head of foreign affairs, has induced me 
to lay before you those plain facts 
which have come within my own 
knowledge and observation. It was 
stated, with the most unaccountable ig- 
norance, in the House of commons, that 
the Turkish population of Europe ex- 
ceeds ten millions ; but every man, at 
all conversant with the history of Tur- 
key, must be aware, that when the Tur- 
kish empire was in the zenith of its 
greatness and power, in the reign of So- 
lyman the Magnificent and his immedi- 
ate successors, never was the Mahome- 
tan population in Europe tantamount to 
half of his lordship’s estimate. ‘The ag- 
gregate of souls may be nine millions, 
of which number the Greek constitute 
more than three-fifths. Commerce, in- 
dustry, and more temperate habits, 
have tended to aggrandize the numeri- 
cal strength of the Greeks, though 
groaning beneath the rod of oppression ; 
while, in the same ratio, civil wars, 
plague, and the bow-string, have un- 
ceasingly carried on the work of depo- 
pulation among the slaves of this ab- 
horred despotism. 

The formidable invaders of Europe, 
who, under the conduct of Mahomet 
the Second, in 1453, poured like a tor- 
rent over the finest regions of Europe, 
and took the fairest city in the world, 
have been enervated by luxury and 
idleness, and have degenerated from 
the warlike spirit and hardihood of 
their ancestors. ‘The Ottoman empire 
is the shadow of its former greatness, 
destitute of all real strength; its name 
alone inspires terror by the cruelties 
exercised on its ill-fated victims; and 
the mighty fabric of its power would be 
shaken by the first conflict with a for- 
eign invader. 

These remarks are not speculative, 
but are undeniably certain, and may be 
confirmed by indisputable facts. The 
victorious Ottomans, whose course the 
arms of the German emperors were un- 
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able to arrest, who twice laid siege to 
Vienna, and even advanced into Hun- 
gary, have within the last two years 
proved themselves unable to hold the 
provinces on the Danube. ‘They have 
been compelled to evacuate Moldavia 
and Wallachia; Servia and Bosnia 
have proved that they can repel all the 
armies which Mahometan enthusiasm 
could send against them; and, a few 
years ago, a Russian army, insignificant 
in numbers, after a successful campaign, 
made an advantageous peace, and ac- 
quired an extent of country on her 
frontier. 

The Morea no longer bends her 
neck to the barbarian Bassas ; no soon- 
er did the Greeks begin their glorious 
struggles for freedom, than the strong 
holds of this peninsula fell ‘into their 
hands; while Ali Pacha alone set de- 
fiance to all the puissance of the Sub- 
lime Porte. ‘Though the Greeks have 
been galled by the yoke of slavery, and 
cramped in their mental energies, for 
four centuries, they have evinced lately 
a high sense of patriotism, and a desire 
of honour and independence ; and may 
not every man hope, when we consider 
their superior skill by sea, and the mar- 
tial spirit and magnanimity by which 
they are animated, that the islands may 
be redeemed from the grasp of tyranny ; 
and Greece may once more claim her 
just rank among the nations of civilized 
Europe! Nor is this notion chimeri- 
cal; it becomes a moral certainty, when 
we consider that the Turkish fleets 
have been almost wholly manned by 
Greek sailors; im consequence of 
which, ever since the battle of Lepan- 
to, when the ‘Turkish navy was de- 
stroyed by the combined forces of 
Christendom, the naval power of the 
Mussulmans (had it not been for Greek 
sailors,) would have been absolutely 
annihilated: for the former, almost to 
a man, are averse to the sea-service. 
Nor can their available force by land 
be formidable, if we exclude the Jan- 
nissaries, who will fight for any master 
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who can pay them ; and, like the Pra- 
torian guards of imperial Rome, they 
dispose of the empire as their interest 
or inclination may lead them. Added 
to this, the continual revolts of the Pa- 
chas, by whose extortion the wretched 
people are crushed to the dust, renders 
this unhappy country the theatre of ra- 
pine, tumult, and injustice. 

This despotism which has shaken its 
dreadful scourge of tyranny over the 
most delightful regions of Europe, is not 
supported, like other governments, by 
the discipline of its armies, the abun- 
dance of its revenues, and the number 
of its subjects devoted to their country. 
The Jannissaries are the most ferocious 
and turbulent militia in the world; the 
revenues are compulsory tributes ; and 
the people gradually diminish and emi- 
grate to those provinces where they can 
live under a more tolerant government. 
Thus this empire preys upon its vitals ; 
and, without any foreign enemy, must 
fall by its own destroying hand. Sir 
W.: Jones, a sagacious politician as 
well as eminent scholar, declared the 
downfall of this unwieldy despotism 
above thirty years ago, when the poli- 
tical hemisphere of Europe had a far 
different aspect from the present ; 
“the Turkish sultans (says he), whose 
crescent Is fast approaching to _ its 
wane.” | 

The gigantie plans of Catharine of 
Russia would have founded an eastern 
kingdom, of which Constantinople was 
destined to be the capital: the brother 
of the reigning emperor, Constantine, 
was designated to this exaltation, and 
was so named for that purpose. How 
far this bold project was practicable, is 
left to the consideration of more acute 
politicians ; but the conduct of Alexan- 
der has already shown, that he has not 
lost sight of the prospects of this ambi- 
tious and enterprising woman; and, 
whatever may be the results of negocia- 
tions now on foot, it does not want 
much political sagacity to declare, that 
the colossal arms of Russian domination 
will stretch from the north-west to the 
south-eastern extremity of Europe. For 
Greece cannot remain long (if she ever 
regain her freedom,) an independent 
State: her local position, between two 
most powerful empires, will expose her 





as an easy Conquest to her neighbours 
She must live under the shadow and 
protection of a greater power: and 
Russia,* by her situation, her interests, 
and her religion, is better suited than | 
any other nation to guarantee to this 
enslaved people the blessings common 
to the rest of Europe. The intolerable 
rigour and extortion, systematic among 
these barbarians, has driven out many 
cultivators into the south-eastern pro- 
vinces of Russia, to the manifest detri- 
ment of the Ottoman empire; and 
where they have found a safe asylum 
from the arm of pillage, under the sway 
of a more enlightened and more politic 
prince. Hence it is evident, that the 
operations of the Porte are paralyzed, its 
resources dried up, its trade in a state 
of stagnation, and the whole country a 
scene of misery and barrenness. 

In the future dismemberment of 
these delectable regions, Austria, for 
her acquiescence in the designs of Rus- 
sia, may demand some of the provin- 
ces on the’ Danube; while England 
must be satisfied with her present 
possessions, the Ionian Isles, ceded by 
Russia; and assent, however unwilling, 
to that which she cannot prevent. 

With regard to the commerce of 
England with the Levant, it will be in 
a few years an absolute nullity ; and, 
indeed, it is now insignificant, when 
compared with that of the last century. 
Russia seems to engross almost all the 
advantages: she derives more gain 
from the trade with the Turks than all 
Europe together. The mode of policy 
of the English ministers seems most un- 
accountable, by the covert favour to- 
wards the Sublime Porte in the present 
contest now at issue between the Greeks 


* The city of Odessa, constituted into 
a free port by the Emperor Alexander, at 
the instance of the Duc de Richelieu, is a 
master-stroke of political eeonomy. From 
its geographical position, and its easy com- 
munication with Constantinople, it has a 
considerable trade, chiefly in corn, with the 
capital, and other parts of the empire. 
Thus, it appears that this country, so cele- 
brated by the ancient Greek poets for its 
productive soil and genial climate, is de- 
pendent en foreigners for the necessaries 
of life. Vast tracts of land, in consequence 
of the rapacity of the Turkish bassas, lie 
uncaltivated, not only in Europe, buy alone 
the extensive coast of Asia Minor. 
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and their inhuman persecutors the Ma- 
hometans. From Turkey this country 
can derive but little advantage, either 
commercial or political; with Greece 
she may be able to carry on a consider- 
able trade,—for England would there 
find a good market for her colonial 
produce, as well as for her home manu- 
factures. A commercial people are 


more prone to calculate the chances of 


profit and loss, than to consider the 
claims of humanity and Christian fel- 
lowship; yet let us dwell for a while 
on the claim which Greece has upon 
the whole European family. 

The Turks, being heterogeneous in 
their laws and politics, as well as in re- 
ligion, from the rest of Europe, who do 
not even acknowledge the law of na- 
tions, can never be looked upon as 


Original Poetry. 





rightful dwellers on European soil ; 
they are interlopers upon the conquer- 
ed, whom their barbarities have never 
been able to destroy ; and ought there- 
fore to be swept from the face of Eu- 
rope, and driven back to the mountains 
and deserts of Asia, whence their an- 
cestors spread like a torrent over the 
finest parts of the world, and fixed the 
seat of their government in the noblest 
and most delightful city at that time in 
the universe. The Greek nation be- 
came a non-entity; the good, the 
learned, and the wise, fled from the 
Goths of the east, and sought a refuge 
in Italy, whither they carried the fine 
arts, and rekindled the flame of learn- 
ing and genius, which had so long laid 
smothered in the embers of barbarism 
and Gothic darkness. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 
THE SMUGGLER’S CHAUNT. 


When Sprites unholy vigils keep, 
Allur’d by thirst of gain 

We break the heavy bonds of sleep 
To prowl across the main: 

We value not the bounding spray, 
Nor heed the surge’s roar ; 

But, while our cutter stems her way, 
Impel the sweeping oar. 


Tis not for us the Queen of night 
Gives lavishly her beams; 

"Tis not for us the silver light 
Around her orbit streams ; 

But if the skies be pitchy dark, 
If clouds their beauty veil, 

We haste to launch our stealihy bark, 


And bend the scudding sail. 


Our disport lies in coming storms, 
No fears our souls appal ; 

We see them in a thousand forms, 
And madly dare them all: 


And many a proudly swelling breast 
Aye, many av Outlaw brave, 

Shall find a couch of lasting rest 
Beneath the briny wave. 


Yet would we not our birthright yield 
For landsmen’s life of ease— 

Let them securely range the field, 
We boldly sweep the seas. 

A restless, lawless course is ours, 
A desperate part to play ; 

Nor reck we how the morrow lowers, 
If fortune smile to-day. 


And Woman (lamp of loveliness ! 
Where kindlier passions burn) 

The Outlaw’s fortunes deigns to bless, 
And o’er his fate to mourn. 

No prayer, no tomb, perchance have we— 
No flow’ret decks our bier ; 

But Love our fading memory 


Will hallow with a tear. Rd. Sparkie. 





REFLECTIONS ON A MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 


Tis night—the beamis of parting day 
Have long since shed their latest ray 
Among the clouds of even ; 
Yet still a gleam of western light, 
Defrauds the lovely queen of night 
' Of half her rightful heaven. 


Yet, as unconscious of the sight, 

She sheds a mild unchanging light 
Upon this chequer’d scene ; 

Though clouds obscure her radiant crest, 

And roll their billows'v’er her breast, 
Her orb is still serene. 


So may I smile on others’ joy 
Nor let their happiness alloy 
My share of earthly bliss ; 
But may sweet friendship’s smile serene 
Shed its mild sunshine o’er each scene 
Of earthly happiness. 


And, when clouds flit o’er life’s rough main, 
May I as soon emerge again 
To calm serenity : 
The passing storms we meet below 
Will lend that breast a brighter glow. 
Whose rest is in the sky ! 
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(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL, 


Here I am again. 


-- BYOL-de-rol de-rol-lol, fol-de-rol- 

de-ray. Ha! how are you, 
Mr. Editor?—here I am again, as 
staunch an old blade as ever knock’d a 
cock-maggot out of a king’s biscuit, or 
shook a mosquito by the ears. Aye, 
aye, you may talk of your Penny-ram- 
mers and your Mar-maids in Chance- 
ry, your Mix-i-can scenes and Cracker- 
acts of the Ganges ; but what are they 
to the sights I’ve seed in my life? This 
is a comical out-o’-the-way world 1 
must needs own, for a man no sooner 
dowses his coat than somebody else is 
ready to put it on, and swear point- 
blank they have had it ever since it 
was a jacket. Howsomever that says 
nothing ;—here I am again, and if you 
wants a few more tough yarns from the 
same winch, Um your boy. What! 
did you think I was going to desert? 
Lord love you, old Jack never was the 
lad to flinch from his gun or forsake 
his colours. Let but Humanity beat 
to quarters and Benevolence take com- 
mand, Vm on deck in a minute, and 
clear for action. So you see here I am 
again—none of your Tom-Coxes-tra- 
verse gentry, up one hatchway, down 
Vother—in every body’s mess and no- 
body’s watch. No, no, all fair and 
square by the lifts and braces, that’s 
poor Jack’s plan. None of your tea- 
for-two and toast-for-six without a 
friend to share it. Give me the feel- 
ing heart and the helping hand adorn- 
ed with the richest of all earthly gems, 
the sparkling tear of gratitude; and 
this puts me in mind of a circumstance 
that happened the other day 
There, don’t be in a hurry ; you gem- 
men of the press are so impatient. 
“Let me gang my ain gait,” as old 
Hameish says; that is, hobble along 
as wellasI can. You forget I’ve got 
one leg in the grave, and the other is 
longing to be with his mate ; but wait a 
wee, wait a wee, Mr. Editor, and you 
shall have it as clear as ink can make 
it. Why, d’ye see, an old messmate 








of mine got married some years ago, 
and what then ?—why, he’d a whole 
troop of children before he could look 
round bim, and that’s poor work upon 
three farthings a year, and receive it 
quarterly—it made him calculate his 
vulgar fractions. Howsomever he 
struggled with his difficulties, kiss’d 
his wife, nursed the bairns, and turned 
a penny when he could get it. Well, 
d’ye see, about six weeks ago he was 
sitting on the bench a-top of One-tree- 
hill in the Park, in a lack-a-day-sigh- 
cal manner, swinging one leg for pas- 
time, and beating a tattoo upon the oth- 
er, occasionally picking his teeth to 
clear them of the remains of a chesnut 
dinner. His last shilling was con- 
founded restless, and had been driven 
from pocket to pocket undergoing fifty 
examinations to ascertain whether it 
was a good-un. He was giving it 
another twirl in the air, when a poor 
ragged Tar ran up alongside, and 
dowsing his truck, supplicated charity. 
He had not been accustomed to beg, 
for his head hung down with shame, 
without raising his eyes to the person 
he implored; and he was actually 
wearing round to sheer off without hav- 
ing his petition answered, when my 
messmate sprung up, grasp’d his hand 
—“ What, Johnson, my worthy old 
soul, come to this !”—“ Aye, aye, Mr. 
T , (said the veteran,) needs must 
when the old-un drives ; and I’m sure, 
of all the foul fiends hunger’s the worst. 
But what’s the use of distressing you 
with my complaints? Tknow you’ve 
a generous heart, and ’twill only make 
you more unhappy, ‘cause you can’t 
relieve them. Heaven knows half- 
pay’s little enough for a wife and fami- 
ly, for I hears you’re married.’— 
“‘ Why, aye, Johnson, I have a family, 
and they are so dear to my heart that I 
wouldn’t part with one of them to be 
made Lord High Admiral, though I 
confess I’m often obliged to sail close- 
haul’d to get ’em a meal. However, 
they will dine hearty to-day, God bless 
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’em! and so, my old boy, you shall 
share all I have in the world; and for 
to-morrow—why aye—to-morrow— 
no matter, Providence will never see 
that man wreck’d upon a lee shore 
that takes in tow an old shipmate in 
distress ; so come along, Johnson—re- 
member ‘ 'There’s a sweet little cherub 
that sits up aloft.’ Come along, my 
old worthy,—a crust of bread and 
cheese, and a glass of grog to the King, 
will bowse all taut and get us in good 
sailing trim.” And away they started 
for the town. - -- - For several weeks 
after this, poor T got lower and 
lower, and his half-pay was spent. 
Reduced to the greatest straits, in hour- 
ly expectation of being ejected from his 
lodgings for rent, his heart was fill’d 
with bitterness. A few days ago, hav- 
ing failed in an effort to procure a sup- 
ply, he returned home half distracted. 
His wife sat, in calm dejection, with an 
infant cradled in her arms that vainly 
sought for nourishment, but not a tear, 
not a sigh, not a look escaped to wound 
the susceptible mind of her husband ; 
the arrow rankled within, but the little 
innocents around were crying for food. 
Oh what a scene was this for a parent! 
“ Almighty Ruler! (exclaimed T-—,) 
what have I done to merit thy wrath— 
why pour out the phials of thy indig- 
nation on my helpless offspring.!”” But 
a look from his partner calmed the-in- 
temperance of the moment, and fold- 
ing bis hands upon his breast, he bow- 
ed his head with pious resignation— 
“ Father, forgive !—not my will, but 
thine be done !”—‘ Sir, you’re wanted, 
(said the landlady of the house, tap- 
ping at the door,) there’s the post-man 
with a letter for you.’—“I have no 
money, my love, to pay for it, (said 
T to his wife;) what’s to be 
done?”—‘ The postage is paid, (said 
the listening landlady ;) 1 supposes 
they knew you was down in the 
mouth.’ Eis heart was wrung too bit- 
terly to heed this sore hit, and hasten- 
ing to the door, ‘ Be you Mister Squire 
T , of the Royal Navy ? (titter’d 
the man)—be you the gemman ?’—“ I 
suppose that letter is designed for me, 
(taking it;) yes, ’tis right.” He re- 
turned tohis room. ‘ Who isit from ?’ 
inquired his wife. “ I know not, (said 
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he,) ’tis very carefully seal’d at both 
ends; but the writing and direction 
lead me to imagine ’tis from some poor 
fellow that needs assistance like myself. 
Oh that the time should ever arrive 
that I’m debarr’d the satisfaction of 
succouring a friend in distress! (He 
pass’d his hand across his face)—Well, 
we'll open it and see.” He unfolded the 
sheet, when the first thing that was pre- 
sented to his sight was a Five Pound 
Note. Only those who have felt the 
pinching fangs of poverty, and wit- 
ness’d the wants of those so dear to 
their hearts, without a shot in the 
locker, grasping at the last gleam of 
expiring hope—only those can teil 
what the sensations are when unex- 
pected, unlook’d-for succour comes. 
He fell upon his knees—his wife clung 
round his neck—the children gather’d 
round, while he pour’d forth his heart 
in gratitude to Heaven. The letter 
ran thus: 

“ Dr Sur urE Onner—This kums 
hopping to find u well,nd to let u sea the 
gud tun udid ould Johnson wull niver 
skip from is hart—fust i kud get— 
bownd to Ingee—-don’t hundestan 
letter righting —God bless u— 

‘Outp Jonnson.” 

Need J tell you what follow’d ? Oh 
no, you can picture it yourself, Wor- 
thy soul! may he never want a friend 
in this world, and have his name en- 
ter’d on the Book of Life in another 
and a better. Poor T ! we were 
shipmates together in the flag-ship un- 
der Lord H , and that comical 
dog, Billy C , was in the same 
mess. Billy was upwards of fifty; 
and though he had had several commis- 
sions, threw them all up, preferring ra- 
ther to be honoured as the oldest mid- 
shipman in the service, than be point- 
ed at as the youngest lieutenant. He 
was a great favourite with the Admi- 
ral, to whom he was distantly related. 
Just after we had refitted at Plymouth, 
orders came down for the fleet to sail. 
Up went Blue Petre, and all hands 
prepared to pay their tailors’ bills with 
the fag-end of the fore-top-sail sheet 5 
for they knew by going to sea in his 
debt, he’d never cease praying for a 
fair wind to bring ’em home agaid. 
Well, d’ye see, Billy was ashore, and 









































no one could discover where he was 
stowed; but the Admiral, unwilling to 
leave him behind, requested the Lieu- 
tenant on duty to ferret him out and 
gethim aboard. ‘This was no easy 
task; and Mr. E , after overhaul- 
ing about fifty houses, was returning to 
make his report, when passing a door 
in street, he heard the well- 
known voiee singing, with great glee— 








“ Then haal away, pull away,jolly boys, 
At the mercy of fortune we go.” 


Passing through the outer room and 
entering the kitchen, there sat Billy 
very comfortable by the fire, with one 
hand turning the spit to his own mu- 
sic, and with the other basting a fine 
fat goose that was roasting. His gold- 
laced cock’d hat ornamented the han- 
dle of a sauce-pan, his side-arms hung 
pendant from the leg of a gridiron, and 
his uniform coat and waistcoat dangled 
from the same peg with an old warm- 
ing-pan— 
“ We're in for it now, ’tis a folly, boys, 
To be down-hearted, yo-ho!”"— 


But observing the lieutenant enter, his 
song ceased. “What cheer—what 
cheer? Glad to see you. What, are 
you come to dine with me ?”—‘ No, 
Sir, (replied E , scarcely able to 
refrain from a roar of laughter,) No, 
Sir; I come with the Admiral’s orders 
for you to go on board.’ “ What, and 
leave the goose !”—* Come, come, Mr. 
C—, be serious; there’s the signal 
for sailing at the mast-head, and the 
fleet are order’d to sea directly.’ 
“ Well, tell them to wait till the goose 
isdone.” ‘ Nonsense! would you skulk 
ashore when, perhaps, we may fall in 
with the enemy, and bring a few of 
them home with us?? Why not al- 
together that; but the goose will be 
spoil’d, for there’s not a soul in the 
house beside myself.” ‘Oh never 
mind the goose, youll take that with 
you. But come, bear a hand, you 
have already incurr’d the Admiral’s 
displeasure, and surely you wouldn’t 
act ungrateful to him who has always 
behaved so generously to you.’— 
“Touch my honour, touch my life. 
No, Vll only get a fresh scrape and a 
paint, clap my rigging over the mast- 
head, and then we'll make sail toge- 
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ther; but the goose will be burned.” 
‘ Confound the goose! (said E ‘ 
stripping off his coat)—Look smart, 
and Fil turn the spit till somebody 
comes;’? and down he sat. Away 
went Billy, having mounted his uni- 
form, to call the mistress of the house, 
and get shaved ; but scarce had he 
turned the corner of the street when he 
ran full butt against the Admiral. 
‘Halloo, Mr. C ! (said his Lord- 
ship,) | understand your leave of ab- 
sence is expired: what are you doing 
ashore ?? “I don’t know, my Lord, 
I’ve been very unwell these two days 
—confined by a room-a-tism.” ‘ Those 
are idle excuses, Sir. Pray have you 
seen Mr. E ? Ah, now, if I could 
see you copy that young man, what 
satisfaction and pleasure it would af- 
ford me !? Billy shrugg’d his shoul- 
ders and laugh’d. * What insolence is 
this, Sir! (said his Lordship)—I can- 
not express my indignation. Tell me 
directly—Have you seen that gentle- 
man ?’ laying a particular stress on the 
last word. ‘ Yes, my Lord, (replied 
Billy,) and so may you if you goto 
N°. — there,’’ pointing down the street. 
‘What do you mean, Sir ?—your in- 
sinuations are base. But come, Sir, 
I'll be satisfied—show me the way;’ 
and Billy conducted his Lordship to 
the door. But what was the Admiral’s 
surprise and chagrin to see the person 
he had just been commending busily 
engaged in attending the sputtering 
bird, now almost burnt to a cinder ! 
His back was towards them, but hear- 
ing some one behind, and concluding 
it was the proprietor of the rookery— 
‘Come along, old Bet, a pretty kettle 
of fish I’ve made of it !—there’s the 
fleet getting under weigh, and old 
Shiver-the-wind will give me a sermon 
as long as the main-top bow-line. 
Here’s the goose as brown as a _ berr 

and I’ve burnt my fingers with the la- 
dle.’ This was too much for Billy— 
he roared till his sides shook. But 
who can paint the astonishment and 
embarrassment of the young Lieuten- 
ant, on turning round and seeing who 
was present! Old Shiver-the-wind 
is greatly obliged to you, Mr. E 
(said his Lordship, bowing and walk- 
ing off;) and now [ shall know in 
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whom to place confidence again. 
Make haste down to the barge, and 
wait till 1 come ;” and away he went. 
“ What’s the matter, what’s the matter, 
Mr. E ? (said Billy, almost con- 
vulsed with laughter on seeing the 
young Officer throw himself into the 
chair in an agony)—-What’s the mat- 
ter? Why, the Admiral knows that 
Spit-head’s a naval station, and you 
are always fond of imitating the philo- 
sophers of eremee. ‘1’ll have satis- 
faction, Mr. C ; this is your do- 
ing.’ “ So you shall, so you shall, 
(spreading a large sheet of brown pa- 
per and packing the goose up in it.) 
‘ou put the goose upon me, you know 
—I clapp’d it upon you—and now 
we'll go and saddle it upon the Admi- 
ral;” and off they set for the boat. 
His Lordship soon joined them, and 
the boat shoved off. “ What, what is 
this smell, Coxswain ?” inquired the 
Admiral. “’Tis Mr. E ’s goose, 
my Lord,” said Billy. “ How is this 
that you dare to presume upon my in- 
dulgence?” “Indeed, my Lord, l— 
I—the goose—I—I—” replied the 
stammering Lieutenant. The goose 
—I—I! (reiterated his Lordship,) 
what do you mean, Sir?” But Billy, 
seeing he had run his cable out to the 
clinch, and that the old gentleman be- 
gan to get serious, made a thousand 
apologies, and explained the whole bu- 
siness, taking the blame to himself, 
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and respectfully entreating pardon 
where he had sv often obtained it be- 
fore. But *twas not till the general 
action fought soon after that the Admi- 
ral was any way reconciled. ‘“ How 
these balls hiss,” said E to Billy, 
both stationed on the quarter-deck, 
“Aye, aye, (retorted Billy)—Aye, 
aye, it puts one in mind of the goose.” 
“So, (exclaim’d his Lordship, who 
had overheard it, and turned short 
round)—so you can’t forget the goose, 
Mr. C ' Well, well, baste the 
French as well as you did the goose, 
and I shall be satisfied.” A few min- 
utes afterward, and the enemy dropt 
alongside. The boarders came rush- 
ing from their quarters, when Billy 
snatch’d up a cutlass, and springing 
from the nettings on to the French- 
man’s deck, roared out, waving his 
sword, “* Here’s my spit; ev’ry mon 
his bird, and I’ll tak gibbie ;” and cut- 
ting down all before him, though se- 
verely wounded, fought his way to the 
taffrail. E was close at his side, 
and together they dowsed the colours, 
amid the cheers of all who witness’d 
the exploit. ‘The cheers were returned 
by the boarding party, for the finest 
ship in the enemy’s squadron was now 
their own ; and many an old goose* at 
Greenwich lives to tell the tale. 

AN OLD 


* Goose, a nickname given to the pensioners. 
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STANZAS TO MY INFANT BOY. 


Sweet smiling cherub! if for thee 
Indulgent Heaven would hear my prayer; 
And might the threads of destiny 
Be woven by maternal care ; 
No golden wishes there should twine, 
If thy life’s web were wrought by me; 
Calm, peaceful pleasures should be thine, 
From grandeur and ambition free! 


I would not ask for courtly grace 
Around thy polish’d limbs to play ; 

Nor beauty’s smile to deck thy face, 
(Too oft possess’d to lead astray,) 

I would not ask the wreath of Fame 
Around thy youthful brow to twine ; 

Nor that the statesman’s envied name 
And tinsel’d honours should be thine! 


Ne’er may War’s crimson’d laurels bloom 
To crown thee with a hero’s wreath ; 
(Like roses smiling o’er a tomb, 
Horror and Death lie hid beneath,) 


- 


Nor yet be thine his feverish life, 
On whom the fatal Muses smile ; 

The Poet, like the Indian wife, 
Oft lights his own funereal pile ! 


No !—I would ask that Virtue bright 
May fix thy footsteps ne’er to stray ; 
That meek Religion’s holy light 
May guide thee through life’s desart way : 
That manly sense and purest truth, 
A breast, Contentment’s chosen shrine, 
May through the slippery paths of youth, 
Unstain’d, untarnish’d, still be thine ! 


That Love’s chaste flame,—that Friendship’s glow, 
May kindle in thy generous breast ; 
That Peace (which greatness ne’er can know) 
Be thy calm pillow’s nightly guest. 
Sweet smiling infant! if for thee 
Indulgent Heaven would hear my prayer ; 
Thus should the web of Destiny 
Be woven by a mother’s care. 
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Traditions 


OF THE 


CHestern Wighlauss. 


PRESS are among the Highlan- 
ders of Scotland traces of their 
character and their history in ancient 
times, which excite a much higher in- 
terest, and are of much more intrinsic 
value, than those mere obvious pecu- 
liarities of dress and of language which 
have hitherto attracted general atten- 
tion. ‘These traces are to be found in 
the traditions of the country. But be- 
yond some meagre and distorted frag- 
ments, transmitted at intervals, very 
few of these have been communicated 
to the public by persons who possessed 
sufficient information on the subject; 
and the difficulties of the language 
have made this rich store of informa- 
tion almost inaccessible to those who 
could estimate its value. The series 
of papers, of which this is the com- 
mencement, will be devoted to an accu- 
rate record of some of those traditions, 
preserved in the Western Districts 
of the Highlands in the Western Isles. 
A plain and unaffected translation 
is all that is intended. ‘The events 
which they relate are, for the most 
part, wild and extraordinary in them- 
selves, and no attempt is made to in- 
crease or excite interest by an affecta- 
tion of romance. Perfect accuracy 
and fidelity are the qualities most essen- 
tial to their value, and are therefore the 
qualities by which the writer is most 
anxious that these papers should be 


No. I. 


distinguished. They are communicat- 
ed by a gentleman intinpeeely sequmiage 
ed with the language and the manners 
of the Highlanders in the present times 
—who was indeed born and bred 
among them—and who, with the ad- 
vantages of learning and a very exten- 
sive acquaintance with general history, 
has had rare opportunities of collecting 
materials to throw light on the history 
of the Highlanders. He is not the ad- 
vocate of any favourite theory, but as- 
pires simply to communicate some of 
that information which he has obtained. 
During the remote period to which 
some of these traditions refer—when in 
the most southern and most civilized 
districts of Great Britain, degrading su- 
perstitions prevailed, and acts of atro- 
cious violence were constantly com- 
mitted—it will be found that the High- 
landers were deeply tinctured. with the 
prevailing errors of the times. But it 
will also be found, that among them 
the character and manners of the 
ple give a cast of stern and wild pecu- 
liarity to every narrative of their trans- 
actions. A strict adherence to chro- 
nological order is not thought very ma- 
terial ; and as the date of every occur- 
rence will be stated as accurately as 
possible, the subjects of each separate 
paper will be chosen without any ef- 
fort to arrange them according to the 
order of time. 


_ The name of Kolkitto often occurs 
in the history of the great rebellion in 
the reign of Charles the First. By 
some he is denominated Macdonald of 
Kolkitto, by others Kolkitto, and by 
many he is confounded with his son. 
His name was Coll, or Colle, Macdo- 
nell. He was a native of Ireland: his 


father was Archibald Macdonel, who 
was an illegitimate son of the Earl of 
Antrim. With the aid of his parti- 
sans. Coll took violent possession of the 


— of Colonsay, one of the He- 
iD. 
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brides ; having driven away the Mac- 
fees, who had held it for many centu- 
ries. Coll was denominated Kittoch, 
or, more correctly, Ciotach, from his 
being left-handed. Coll had distin- 
guished himself in the unhappy distur- 
bances in Ireland; and when Lord 
Antrim sent troops to Scotland as aux- 
iliaries in the royal cause, he served as 
an officer under his own son, Allister, 
or Alexander, who had the chief com- 
mand of the corps. The father and 
son were well qualified for this service, 
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both of them being well known in the 
Highlands, and connected by blood or 
marriage with some of the best families 
in that country. 

Coll was noted for his strength and 
prowess, though tainted with the cruel- 
ty too familiar to his countrymen at 
that time. He fought in all the battles 
in which the Irish auxiliaries were en- 
gaged under Montrose ; be was also 
concerned in their plundering expedi- 
tions in Argyleshire, where private re- 
venge was unfortunately added to the 
horrors of war. Many of the lyric 
compositions of those days extol his 
bravery and his bloody vengeance of 
his antagonists, the Campbells, though 
it seems he was on very friendly terms 
with some of that name. 


Coll had possession of the Castle of 
Duntroon ; and having placed a garri- 
son in it, he went to another quarter ; 
but in his absence it was taken by stra- 
tagem. He was ignorant of this mis- 
fortune, and on his return he steered 
his boat direct for the Castle. His 
own piper was then a prisoner there ; 
and knowing his master’s boat, to warn 
him of his danger, he played a tune 
which he composed for the purpose ; 
and so accurately did the sound corres- 
pond with the meaning, that Coll un- 
derstood the intention, and avoided the 
Castle. 

After the defeat of Montrose at Phil- 
lipshaugh, and the retreat of his son 
Alexander to Ireland, Coll was left in 
command of theCastle of Dunaovaig,the 
ancient seat of the Macdonalds of Ilay. 
The garrison consisted of 150 men; 
but the pipes which conveyed the wa- 
ter being cut by the enemy, on the as- 
surance of Sir David Leslie who com- 
manded the parliamentary forces, Coll 
-was induced to go out of the Castle, to 
hold parley with his old friend Camp- 
bell of Dunstaffnage. Leslie basely 
broke his word, and made Coll prison- 
er, The Marquis of Argyle was pre- 
sent on this occasion, and was blamed 
for this. After the restoration, when 
Argyle was brought to trial, he was ac- 
cused of the heinous crime of having 
ordered this garrison to be put ona 
rock, surrounded by the sea, to perish 
without food or water. He denied all 
knowledge of any such thing ; and the 


proof on this point does not appear 
satisfactory, nor could we find any tra- 
dition in that country of such an atro- 
cious action. 


Coll was committed to the custody 
of the Captain of Dunstaffnage, in 
whose Castle he was confined, and the 
tower where he lay is still named after 
him. ‘That gentleman being no doubt 
sensible of the dishonourable treatment 
his prisoner had received, gave him 
every possibly indulgence. He per- 
mitted Coll to walk about the place, 
but he had cause to repent his lenity. 
The Marquis of Argyle charged him 
with misconduct; and dreading the 
well known severity of his chief, Dun- 
staffnage denied it. Argyle swore that 
if Coll should be found at large the 
Captain would be severely punished, 
and a messenger was despatched to as- 
certain the fact. Dunstaffnage being 
at Inverary at the time, ordered his 
foster-brother to set off with all speed 
and out-run the other, which he did; 
and on coming in sight of the Castle he 
cried out, Coll in irons! Coll in 
trons ! Coll was occupied in superin- 
tending the shearing of corn at the 
time, and was the first who heard the 
cries. Conjecturing what the cause 
might be, he instantly retired to his 
dungeon, and with his own hands put 
on the irons. He was soon after this 
brought to trial hefore the Sheriff of 
Argyle, in the Castle where he was 
confined. Maclean, of Ardgour, who 
originally had been on the royal side, 
was one of the jury; and wishing to 
display his zeal for the republican 
cause, which with many others he then 
espoused, asked Coll if he had been 
present at the battle of Inverlochy ; 
the prisoner boldly replied, “ By my 
baptism! I was so, Carle, and did 
more service than thyself.” He was 
condemned te die, and was executed, 
by hanging from the mast of his own 
boat, laid across the cleft of a rock. 
He suffered death without dismay, re- 
questing that his body might be laid so 
near that of his friend the Captain of 
Dunstaffnage, that they might exchange 
snuff boxes in their graves ; and this 
request was complied with. In a song 
which was composed on this occasion, 
it is mentioned that he was hung in 4 














manner that decency forbids us to de- 
scribe. The fate of Kolkittoch was 
amply avenged: at the Restoration, 
his death and sufferings formed some 
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of the most serious and fatal cha 
against the Marquis of Argyle. 
Coll’s execution took place in 1647. 





BY M. DE JOUY. 


Native of one of the small German 

principalities, I belonged to the 
superior order of the bourgeoise. My 
mother was related to the celebrated 
Wieland ; and perhaps it was the ear- 
ly perusal of his works that first inspir- 
ed my fondness for literary pursuits. 
But the situation of my father was such 
as to preclude my devoting to them the 
time required for more serious employ. 
The eldest of a numerous family, I felt 
both example and exertion were to be 
required from me. I gave myself up 
to the study of the law, and leaving the 
University at the age of twenty, I com- 
menced my professional career. Not 
all the vivacity, not all the buoyancy 
of expectation, so vivid in youth, can 
alleviate, or at least alleviate but very 
slightly, the bitterness of a first separa- 
tion from the home where indulgence 
has made the happiness of your child- 
hood. I felt it most painful; but there 
was no farewell like my farewell to 
Amelie, the companion of my boy- 
hood, and the idol which every thought 
and hope worshipped; whose nazve 
tenderness and gentle sweetness were 
even more endearing than her perfect 
beauty. Our families had been long 
intimately connected. Already Ame- 
lie’s mother called me her son; but 
Amelie was as yet only fifteen, anda 
few years, usefully employed, would 
lay the sure foundation of the beauti- 
ful but uncertain visions of early life. 
I left them, and applied to the duties 
of my profession with all the ardour of 
a young lover, who knows that the ac- 
complishment of his wishes depend on 
himself. Perhaps there is no security 
to a young man’s principles, or such an 
incentive to his efforts, as a deep and 
early attachment. What charm can 
licentious pleasure have for one whose 
imagination is filled with all that is ex- 
alted and refined? or what stimulus 
can be like that which to him involves 
the happiness of his life? Early mar- 








(FROM THE SAME.) 


riages are too often productive but of 
mutual misery ;—often rashly formed 
and ill assorted. Of necessity deficient 
in experience, what else can be ex- 
pected? But an early engagement, 
while it involves none of the more seri- 
ous cares and most harassing duties, 
yet fills up the heart, leaving no va- 
cant space for less pure feeling; and 
we all know how animating it is to 
look forward, and how delicious it is to 
hope. Amelie wrote to me constant- 
ly; and it was something more than 
delight to mark how in every letter 
her understanding developed itself, and 
her character gradually acquired solidi- 
ty, yet without losing its so natural 
grace. I had been indefatigable in my 
exertions, and exertion was in my case, 
as it usually is, crowned with success. 
In six months I was to return home, to 
family, and friends, and, more than all, 
to Amelie. It was at this period that 
I received intelligence of her mother’s 
death. I felt not only grief, but my 
heart died within me with vague ap- 
prehensions of impending evil ; and 
this feeling was any thing but allayed 
when I heard that an aunt was to take 
the place of Amelie’s parent, for I was 
not ignorant that, as the widow of a 
general officer, she had access to the 
court of our little principality, and 
that, naturally given to dissipation and 
intrigue, her character had not al- 
ways been free from reproach. But 
Love and Confidence are twins, and f 
loved Amelie too well not to confide 
in her. Six months soon passed, and 
I returned to my native city, where for 
a few weeks I was unutterably happy, 
—as happy as success, competence, 
and affection, could make. Amelie, 
changed but in added loveliness, was 
all I had hoped, and her birth-day was 
fixed for our marriage. Our fathers 
settled between them all those necessa- 
ry arrangements so tedious to a lover ; 
and while they were settling the mar- 
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riage articles, I was passing my tinie 
deliciously in the society of one whose 
innocence, playfulness, and gentleness, 
rendered each day more charming. I 
sometimes fancied I observed a guard- 
ed caution on the side of the aunt, 
never to leave usa moment alone; but 
it was done so gradually, so apparently 
by chance—her manner to myself was 
so caressing—she joined in all our pro- 
jects with so much interest—took her 
part in our conversation with so much 
frankness and vivacity,—that her pre- 
sence soon became pleasantly habitual ; 

indeed it seemed rather a restraint on 
Amelie than on me. But I was too 
happy to think : indifference reflects, 
sorrow reflects, but happiness never. 
The evening before that fixed for the 
ceremony, the friends of both families 
were invited to a little féte which was 
to follow signing the contract. Every 
thing is an omen toa lover: Amelie 
was not, as usual, the first in the room, 
but did not make her appearance till 
all were assembled, and then accompa- 
nied by her aunt, who remained by her 
side. She looked pale, the tears stood 
in her eyes, and once or twice E thought 
she seemed anxious to speak to me; 
while at the same time her aunt’s eye 
kept watching every motion, though 
done with so slight an effort as to be 
scarcely perceptible. Yet still through- 
out the whole evening I could not, even 
for a moment, speak to her uninter- 
ruptedly. In vain, reason combated 
the chimeras of imagination. I was 
placed at a card-table, where my posi- 
tion was such as to preclude my seeing 
her, and there surrounded by the chief 
branches of each family, with whom 
good manners forced me to remain till 
the party broke up, which it did at 
half-past eleven. On inquiring for 
Amelie, | was told, that being slightly 
,indisposed she had retired to her bed. 

“A prey to anxiety, the more torturing 
from its uncertainty, I left the house ; 
lingering as I passed under the windows 
of Amelie, I heard plaintive, inarticu- 
Jate sounds. I knew Amelie’s voice; 
I distinguished that of a man, and also 
her aunt’s. Two men, .accosting me 
abruptly, told me to. go on my way. I 


Amelie.—By M. de Jouy. 





recognized them as domestics to the 
young prince, son to our reigning sov- 
ereign. A little farther on stood his 
equipage. I could no longer doubt my 
misery—Amelie had been sacrificed 
by an ambitious woman. Amelie 
could not be guilty, but her aunt had 
already made her criminal. I spoke 
to no one; but, after wandering all 
night wildly through the streets, at 
break of day—of my wedding-day—lI 
purchased a travelling chaise, ordered 
horses, and told the postillions “ thé 
frontiers of France.” I threw myself 
into it, and left country, home, hope, 
and happiness behind me for ever. It 
was nearly two years before I heard of 
my family, when I met by chance an 
old fellow student of Gottingen. He 
was going to my city, and took charge 
of a letter for my father. His answer 
informed me of all that had happened. 
The morning of the day which was to 
have made mé so happy, every search 
was made alter me—every conjecture 
was exhausted as to the probable cause 
of such unaccountable conduct. Ame- 
lie’s aunt was above all loud in her re- 
proaches. Under the pretence of ill 
health she then took her niece to a 
country house, where the frequent visits 
of the prince soon made her disgrace 
but too public. One of the prince’s 
courtiers, a few months after, bargain- 
ed for his own dishonour in marrying 
her. She is now Baronne * * * ; and 
after remorse, which at first injured 
her health and beauty, she became ac- 
customed to her disgraced and dissi- 
pated life. I could not bear to see her 
now the guilty mistress of a man whom 
she cannot love,—the degraded wife of 
a man whom she must despise. I 
have one memorial of past happiness ; 
it is her pieture; not copied from her 
own beautiful face, but from a saint of 
Correggio’s, whose likeness is so per- 
fect as even to satisfy me. It seems to 
me identified with purity and loveli- 
ness, and in gazing on it, Amelie ap- 
pears to me in all the beauty and inno- 
cence of her youth. It is an illusion, 
but itis the only charm of a life which 
may have length of years, but has no 
future. 











COLUMBUS. 

We are at length gratified by some au- 
thenfic details relative to Columbus. They 
proceed from his native city, Genoa, where 
it was lately determined to publish the col- 
lection of Decuments and Memorials rela- 
tive to his life, which he himself caused to 
be transmitted to his native city for preser- 
vation. ‘ Christopher Columbus was born 
at Genoa. An agreement, (published by 
the Genoese academicians,) concluded in 
1489, proves that Domenico Colombo pos- 
sessed a house and shop, well and garden, 
nella contrada di porta S. Andrea, (in the 
street of St. Andrew's gate.) The year of 
his birth must have been either in 1446 or 
1447. He was the eldest of the sons, and 
was probably named Christopher after a 
Columbus of that name who was living at 
Genoa in 1440, as has been observed in 
some manuscript notices, found among the 
papers of the celebrated senator Frederici. 
The second son was named Bartholomew, 
and the third, Giacomo, who was after- 
wards called Diego in Spain. The name 
of a sister, who was married to Giacemo 
Bavarello, a cheesemonger, has not reach- 
ed us. Christopher had such an education 
as might be expected from a poor wool- 
carder. He learned reading and writing, 
and the first elements of arithmetic ; and, 
in the occupation of carding wool, along 
with his brother Bartholomew, his early 
days passed in obscurity. At fourteen 
years of age he went to sea, and continued 
in the profession of a sailor until his death. 
In the year 1472 he went to Savona, to 
which city his father Domenico had, two 
years before, transferred his residence and 
woollen manufactory. Christopher be- 
came captain of a ship of war, in the ser- 
vice of Réné d’Anjou, Lord of Provence, 
and King of Naples. About 1475, Colum- 
bus commanded a squadron of Genoese 
ships and galleys. He repaired to Lisbon, 
where his brother Bartholomew, an able 
cosmographer, found employment in the 
preparation of sailing-eharts for navigators. 
Columbus did not remain long idle; but 
Set out immediately on a very arduous voy- 
age, during which he went, in February 
1477, as far as the 73d degree of north 
latitude, or, as he himself expresses it, 100 
leagues beyond the Thule of Ptolemy, thea 
called Friesland, and by the moderns, Ice- 
land. He wndertook several other vova- 
Ses, especially to Guinea, to England, and 
to the islands possessed by Spain and Por- 
tugal in the western ocean. He drew maps, 
and made globes; and, in proportion to 
the number of his acquirements, his thirst 
for every thing extraordinary gained 
Strength ; to the activity of his enthusiastic 
mind the ancient hemisphere appeared too 
Narrow, and the navigators of his own time 
too timid. Columbus, being acquainted 
with the works of the best geographers, 
and the narratives of voyages left by pre- 
ceding navigators, and knowing how many 
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degrees there were from China to the me- 
ridian. of Greenland, had no difficulty in 
reckoning how many degrees there remain- 
ed to traverse. And not only the degrees, 
but the miles; as we learn from his letter, 
published by Morelli, that he had caleulat- 
ed the degree to the equinoctial line of the 
sun, at 56 2-3 miles (Italian). Consequent- 
ly, as he was certain that the form of the 
earth was spherical, when he had calculat- 
ed the number of miles from the meridian 
of Greenland, which he knew, to China, 
nothing remained for him to do but te com- 
mit himself to the waves. At the period 
when he first proposed the attempt, he was 
laughed at, and regarded as a fool, ora 
man whose intellects were deranged. His 
first thoughts were turned towards Genoa, 
his native country ; of this we are assured 
by Peter Martyr, his friend, and the histo- 
tian of America. He therefore repaired 
thither, and submitted his plan to the sen- 
ate ; but he did not find the republic dis- 
posed to embrace the ideas of a man, who 
was only 
A poor pilot, the promiser of kingdoms. 
Columbus next determined to apply to the 
Venetians ; and went to the court of France, 
and from thence to that of England ; and, 
meeting with no favourable encouragement 
from either, he at last returned to Portugal. 
King John, even while he professed to be 
attentively considering the proposals of 
Columbus, by the advice of a certain Doc- 
tor Calsadiglia, - - - - equipped a caravel 
with great despatch and secrecy ; and, un- 
der the pretence of sending her with pro- 
visions and assistance to some of his peo- 
ple who were in the Cape de Verd islands, 
ordered her to sail in the direction which 
the admiral had proposed to go. As soon 
as Columbus was informed of this attempt, 
he became so indignant against the Portu- 
guese, that, taking with him his young son 
Diego, at the end of the year 1484, he 
quitted Portugal secretly, and went to 
Spain.” Such is the early history of this 
great man, and the rest is known, though 
this new biographer determines many cir- 
cumstances hitherto in doubt. Besides the 
documents, which as authentic are highly 
curious, two autograph letters are annexed, 
by which we are brought into @ sort of per- 
sonal contact with this great man. Alto- 
gether, we have not for a long time epened 
a more curious volume. 
MUMMY. 


A young Egyptian princess, carefully em- 
balmed, and preserving all her original 
freshness, although itis conjectured that 
about three thousand seven hundred years 
have elapsed since that operation was per- 
formed on her Highness, has lately been 
brought to Bruges. An embalmed cat was 
feund in the same case with the lady. At 
that period an old cat was considered a 
great favour, although at present it would 
perhaps bear another construction, and ap- 
pear ridiculous enough. 
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AN ALARM CLOCK, WHICH ALSO 


LIGHTS A CANDLE, 
has been invented by Mr. T. George, of 
London, whereby the more certain and 
punctual awakeniog and rising of persons 
who have night business to attend, is se- 
cured, 

WATER-PROOF MUSLIN. 

Mr. Mackintosh, an eminent muslin- 
manufacturer, has been exhibiting in Lon- 
don specimens of water-proof muslin, and 
water-proof fabrics of various descriptions. 
He lays two breadths together, and inter- 
poses a thin lamine of caoutchouc, dissolv- 
ed in oil of turpentine. The muslins thus 
prepared are light, and not distinguishable 
from others; they wash well; and they 
can be afforded at an inconsiderable ad- 
vance of price. Silks, woollens, linens, &c. 
are treated in like manner, and even lea- 
ther, with some improvements to moisture. 
Of course such a discovery is of very ex- 
tensive application, and of great importance 
to commerce, manufactures, and the arts. 
Mr. Maberly, M. P. is understood to have 
engaged in its introduction south of the 
Tweed. 

ELATERIUM 

is one of those medicinals respecting the 
efficacy of which no reasonable doubt can 
possibly be entertained; and, if in these 
papers repetition be employed in advocat- 
ing its powers, the reiteration must be ta- 
ken in proof of the writer’s conviction that 
its virtues, however highly, are not suffi- 
ciently appreciated. In rheumatism, in 
gout, and in inflammatory affections of the 
brain, the Reporter constantly employs this 
potent drug with the happiest results ; and 
dropsical effusion it meets and vanquishes 
with gigantic expedition and ease. If this 
disorder (dropsy) returns toits strong holds, 
after having been driven out by elaterium, 
it is because no power is any longer availa- 
ble to effect a more than temporary gvuod. 
Where visceral derangement is not present, 
even advanced age forms no impediment 
to its free and full employment. The Re- 
porter has just taken his leave of a lady 
who is seventy-six, and upon whom a radi- 
cal cure to all appearance kas been operat- 
ed by acombination of medicines, of which 
the one in question constituted the master 
ingredient. 

Of the presence or absence of visceral 
disorganization, it beboves the medical 
watchman to take especial cognizance, in- 
asmuch as both prognosis and practice re- 
quire to be sedulously regulated according- 
ly. In dyspeptic ailments, for instance, 
how different are remedial demands and 
probably results from the moment mere 
stomach affection becomes structural de- 
rangement. It is, however, the time and 
mode of the actual transition with which 
the physician must familiarize himself ; for 
it is only before the change becomes com- 
plete that an interposition of art can pro- 
mise more than temporary alleviation of 
pain. Medicine, after all, is rather preven- 
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tive than curative. We cannot regenerate 
or reorganize. 

In the paper immediately preceding the 
present, reference was made to the princi- 
ple of combination, as opposed te abstrac- 
tion, in medicinals. On this subject an in- 
teresting communication has been received, 
which the Reporter will take the liberty to 
transcribe, merely premising, that the good 
which resulted from the change of physi- 
cian acd plan seems rather in harmony 
with, than in opposition, to the principle 
inculcated ; not tosay any thing respecting 
the warm-bathing, and the confidence of 
the patient in the last prescriber. The 
ailment appears to have been a particular 
kind of inflammation, seated on the mem- 
brane which lines the external surface of 
the bones, and to have constituted a spe- 
cies, if it may be so called, of partial hemi- 
crania. 

“T am now fifty-four years old, and, 
about ten or twelve years since, I was af- 
flicted with a violent intermitting pain on 
the right side of the scalp, just above the 
forehead. ‘This pain used to come on in 
the day-time, usually about twelve or one 
o'clock, and to continue for two or three 
hours with such violence, that I can com- 
pare it to nothing but the idea we should 
entertain of rats gnawivg the bene; for 
the bone itself was the seat of the com- 
plaint, as is to this day palpable on touch- 
ing the part, which appears to be depressed 
and rugged, compared with the surrounding 
bone. This complaint continued for fif- 
teen or eighteen months, notwithstanding 
I was under the hands of one of the most 
eminent medical surgeons in London, with- 
out receiving the slightest benefit from the 
many prescriptions which he wrote for me, 
Till at last I was really reduced to despair, 
and almost wished myself dead. The me- 
dicine which I took most of, and on which 
in the outset my medical adviser seemed to 
place the utmost confidence, was sarsaparil- 
lain powder combined with natron ; the 
copious use of which for a long time had 
no more effect upon the disease than if I 
had taken nothing at all. At this he seem- 
ed very much disappointed and puzzled ; 
and very reluctantly gave it up at last for 
other medicines, which I have now forgot- 
ten (one of them I believe was the cicuta,) 
and which proved equally inefficacious. 
Tired out at last by these repeated fail- 
ures, as a last effort | applied to Mr. ’ 
and, without telling him (from motives of 
delicacy) whose care [ had been under, I 
described to him as well as I could the his- 
tory of the case, together with the medicines 
I had taken, and coneluded by desiring him 
to tell me candidly if he thought it was in 
his power to cure me. Upon which he in- 
stantly told me, in the most frank and con- 
fident manner, that he could ; which assur- 
ance was more like a reprieve to a man 
under sentence of death than any thing 
else I can compare it to. In conclusion he 
wrote for me, and, when I looked at the 
recipe, I was not a little surprised to find 




















that his remedy was the compound decoc- 
tion of sarsaparilla with the extract, taken 
about three times a-day, together with the 
use of the salt-water bath, at a temperature 
of 97, two or three times a-week. The 
operation of this remedy was truly magical. 
I had no sooner begun to take it, than I 
felt its beneficial effect; aud in about a 
month or five weeks I was as well as ever I 
had been in my life, and remain so to the 
present day, so far as relates to this com- 
plaint. Now, sir, does not the foregoing 
statement prove, that a medicine taken in 
substance for a particular complaint may 
be without effect ; when the very same me- 
dicine taken in another form or prepara- 
tion may effect acure? It is obvious that 
the sarsaparilla in substance combined 
with the natron, never got into the system, 
or, if it did, that it was utterly incompe- 
tent to perform a cure; whereas, in decoc- 
tion, the same medicine instantly went to 
the seat of the disease, and performed the 
wonders which I have related to you. I 
have often thought that the relation of my 
case in some public way might be of use, 
and, under that impression, I hope you will 
pardon this intrusion.” 


THE DRAMA.—NEW PLAY. 

The Cataract of the Ganges.—Mr. Ellis- 
ton having, for some time, given “ great 
nole of preparation” at the bottom of his 
bills, about a fortnight ago produced the 
mighty Afterpiece, which was to bestride 
the theatrical world like a Colossus, while 
the petty theatres were to walk under its 
huge legs, and peep about for dishonoura- 
ble pits. Gad-a-mercy! the subject makes 
us figurative. Indeed, finally to crown the 
scene, the horses were, in goodness and in 
numbers, to exceed all previous exhibitions 
trebly! all. these wonders were whispered 
—and more! But as we are now, like 
Mrs Brulgruddery, “ only foretelling a 
thing, after it has happened,” we shall 
come at once on this side of the first fall of 
the Cataract, and describe it as imperfectly 
and confusedly as it really appeared to us. 

The rising of the curtain discovered to 
us a field with a sort of blood-red distance, 
and men and horses stretched about, after 
a battle we presume. This occurred about 
half past nine. Fine men and women 
from this moment have their exits and en- 
trances before splendid scenery until mid- 
night, when, after a tumult of guns, trum- 
pets, blunderbusses, drums, and thunder, 
the green curtain once more descends qui- 
etly upon the eyes and ears of men. If, 
like Jaffier, we were threatened with the 
tortures, unless we “ discovered the plot,” 
we must suffer ourselves to be made a foot 
taller, and to have our thumbs pulled off 
like lobsters’ claws; for we absolutely 
know no more about it than we do about 
Mrs. Donatty, or the author of Waverley. 
We certainly know that one bright scene 
Succeeded and exceeded another, until our 
eyes seemed dilated and double gilt, like a 
couple of Waterloo medals—and we also 
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know that the bridal procession, out of an 
arch very similar to the one in the Adelphi, 
was rich enough to shame any eastern 
mockery! The men were covered with 
tinsel from top to toe, like their little gin- 
gerbread fellow-creatures at Bartholomew 
fair—and the horses, three or four abreast, 
drawing a real car with patent axletrees, 
rolled grandly before the lamps under 
plumes which made it almost doubtful 
whether they would tramp or fly. When 
the stage was full, we only felt anxious to 
go without the theatre, and see whether the 
streets were empty of the people. There 
was one scene very cleverly managed; a 
cottage was burned as a beacon light in the 
front of the stage, and shortly this beacon 
was answered en a promontory far at sea, 
and the flames reflected over the waves, 
brightly or faintly as the fire rose or fell. 

The performers had little to do, except 
to talk a sort of cockney-Persian, and to 
carry about 3 or 4 square yards of gold robe. 

‘The piece, our readers will gather, is an 
empty, expensive, glittering toy, which the 
manager knows will catch that great foolish 
blue-bottle, the public. Not an incident— 
not a word of the dialogue is worth remem- 
bering! If there be a joke attempting to 
be heard—the horses applaud it by antici- 
pation—and the ear is filled with nothing 
but excessive hoof! We say little of the 
horses yet, because we shall presently have 
to be ata great cattle show at the Covent 
Garden piece, and we may as well review 
both of the cavalry corps at once. 

We must say the Cataract itself rather 
disappointed us as a waterfall. It was 
something like the pouring of a good tea- 
pot, only flatter ; it was, in truth, no broad- 
er than a yard of sixpenny ribband, and, 
though it was real water, if it had run dewa 
with a little spirit, we think the mixture 
would not, in the gallery’s eyes, have been 
amiss. A lady rode up it on horseback, 
and, no doubt, astonished the salmon in 
that quarter of the Ganges. Perhaps she 
was herself half a fish? And, indeed, as 
the mermaid has been missing for some 
time from the Turf Coffee House, might not 
this have beén one of her freaks? We 
ourselves could have walked up the fall in 
pumps, and not have wetted the upper 
leathers. The water, indeed, did not come 
down in a volume—it appeared in the most 
miserable of sheets. The piece, itself, has 
since been published in a similar manner. 

Mr. Sinclair, after a six years’ sojourn in 
Italy, has brought his mellowed and accom- 
plished voice back to England,—and we 
hail its sojourn with pleasure, for we have 
never perceived its good effects of pure air 
and study so finely manifested as in this 
gentleman’s voice. He is now decidedly a 
masterly and beautiful singer. All the 
harshness and un¢ertainty of his tones are 
gone, and the music floats on his voice with 
a gracefulness and a power perfectly de- 
lightful. He glidés into the falsetto, with- 
out suffering you to distinguish where he 
quitted his natural tones—and his shake is 
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more rich and gushing—more like the ar- 
dent throb of the nightingale, than any 
thing we have yet heard. All he has to 
avoid is, a too frequent wandering into the 
falsetto—and an occasional nasal earnest- 
ness, peculiar, as we thought, to Mr. Bra- 
ham. He has not,to be sure,improved in his 
acting, or in his mode of speaking , and, 
fore person who has visited that land of 
sweet sounds, Italy, we cannot but feel sur- 
prised that he should still carry Scotland so 
plainly on the tip of his tongue. 

The horses, reader! are at both houses, 
tittupping, snorting, sidling, tail-whisking, 
galloping, dying, with a zeal very inglori- 
ous and unbecoming in this weak, piping 
period. Mr. Elliston’s horses are numer- 
ous, and of many colours. They are too, 
and if we may say it without offence, ap- 
rapes a leetle nearer the corn-bin than 

r. Ducrow's. Mr. Elliston’s stud, too, 
has a good variety of colour, and the tails 
are well suspended, and admirably fasten- 
ed—whereas, Ducrow, in thy lot, the brown 
rather predominates, and one tail told a 
tale one night (by nearly getting thrown 
from its horse) which, we trust, is nota 
common occurrence. On the other hand, 
however, if Mr. Elliston’s wags are better 
ia the foregoing points, they are worse in 
others. They cover less ground in their 
gallop—that is, they take up their little 
frenzied legs, and (like the hackney coach- 
man and the countryman) set them down 
where they took them up: They are less 
profuse of the sawdust amongst the fiddlers. 
They dot too much :—whereas, thy char- 
gets, Ducrow, get two yards in ten minutes, 
and really seem to go—thine turn about— 
caper—plunge—and actually leap a pop- 
far with the courage of hunters. Mr. Ellis- 
ton’s crack-horse astounds the gallery with 
carrying a lady up the Cataract of the 
Ganges; and, truly, this sounds no bad 
feat—but thy cock-horse, Ducrow, wheels 
about—ascends a precipice, and flings a 
wild Indian over a bridge into the gulf be- 
low! This last beats Mr. Elliston’s horse 
all to tatters. In short, for we must cut 
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our parallel short, the spectator, who is 
thoroughly fond of four-legged actors, 
must go to both houses, and study both the 
studs. We suppose there will be no end 
to these cattle shows till a horse gets really 
wild, and makes a stepping block of Mr. 
Ware's head some night, previous to a com- 
fortable skull-gallop over the pit. We 
would give seven shillings to be in the se- 
cond tier on that night—particularly if we 
could induce a few select friends to pay 
their three-and-sizpences on the oecasion. 
But, seriously, where is all this abuse of 
the public taste to end ? Is it not a wretch- 
ed thing to see Fawcett shambling about 
among the saw-dust, as though he had been 
brought up in the shambles ; and to hear 
beautiful music beat te death by trampling 
hoofs? Qh! where Shakspeare has so 
greatly triumphed, and where genius still 
might triumph, why should the frivolities 
of Astley’s, and the pranks of Bartholomew 
Fair, be played off, and in double tinsel ? 
Lastly, if horses must draw (and they gene- 
rally do) why should they not be kept to 
the afterpiece, so that the stage should, for 
a short time, be free and safe for common 
sense, and two-legged performers ; as un- 
til this year it has invariably been? Will 
any managers answer these questions ? 


NEW WORKS. 

Hibbert’s Philosophy of Apparitions, 
12mo. 10s. 6d.—Aureus, or the Life’ and 
Opinions of a Sovereign, 12mo. 7s. 6d.— 
Odes of Pindar in English Prose, 2 vols. 
8vo. 2ls.—Dyer’s Privileges of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 2 vols 8vo.—Guest's 
History of the Cotton Manufacture, 4to. 9s. 
——Westal]’s Thirty-five Views on the 
Thames, imperial 4to. 3/. 3s. ; India proofs, 
Al. 7s. 6d.—Illustrations of The Abbot, 
12mo. 4s. 9d.; Svo. 6s.; 4to. 12s; India 
proofs, 15s.—Penrose’s Essay on Miracles, 
12mo 2s. 6d.—Epitome of Paley’s Eviden- 
ces, 12mo. 3s.— Rogers’ Discourse on the 
Divinity of Christ, 8vo. 5s.—Howison’s 
Grammar of Infinite Forms, 8vo. 63.— 
Thoughts on Prison Labour, 8vo. 9s. 





(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 
HOPELESS LOVE. 


If I could bring my soul to think 
That we should meet again 

Beyond the grave, I would not shrink 
From all this world of pain: 

But, oh! the dreadful thought, that we 

Are parted by Eternity, 
Will sometimes cross my brain ; 

And that is wo so sad and deep, 

I almost wish for endless sleep. 


I know ’tis wrong to love thee—feel 
There’s guilt in every sigh ! 

But I have seen soft Pity steal 
The moisture from thine eye ; 

And I have felt how kind and warm 


The soul encompassed in that form, 
And cannot say “ Good bye.” 

I know ’tis wrong to love thee, yet 

I could not, for the world, forget. 


ForI have taught my heart to pray, 
That it might pray for Thee ; 
And when the twilight fades away, 
And moonbeams light the sea, 
In fervent prayer I lift my soul, 
That all thy days may calmly roll 
In peace and social glee ; 
Tho’ every blessing meant for mine 
Should pass my head, and light on Thine. 











